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“It used to be our spare room... 


NOW IT PAYS THE TAXES!” 





**And we rented it 
the day after our 
Armstrong Floor 


was installed.” 


Armstrong’s Jaspé—and 
from then on, the rest of the 
decoration was easy. We 
bought some inexpensive 
furniture. Some of it we 
finished ourselves. When 
we were through, we had a 
‘one-room apartment’ that 
brings in almost as much 
rent in a week as a ‘furnished 
room’ would in a month. 








**IGHT OFF THE BAT, John was against 

R' renting the spare room. ‘You prob- 
ably couldn’t get enough rent for a room like 
that to launder the linen.’ John had some- 
thing there. The room was in pretty bad 
shape. And I knew he was right, too, when 
he said it would never attract the kind of 
folks we’d want in our home. 


‘But we still had to pay the taxes! So I 
went up to look at the room. The old battle- 
scarred floor was the worst thing about it.Then 
I remembered a booklet about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum that I'd sent for, a few weeks ago. 
My merchant suggested a lovely color of 


*“We rented it to a lovely 
young couple. They were delighted to know 
that I didn’t object to a little cooking. Why 
should 1? An Armstrong Floor makes one- 
room housekeeping really practical. The rent 
they are paying seems a bargain to them—but 
it’s paid back all of our expense already and 
now it’s paying the taxes. 

““As one taxpayer to another, let me tell 
you that this Armstrong Floor did a lot more 
than just help make the spare room profitable. 
It taught me how to put new life into old 
rooms—new life that lasts—and also how 
simple it is to keep a room looking its best 
with an easy-to-clean Armstrong Floor.” 





YOU'D NEVER GUESS that this ‘“‘one-room apart- 
ment,” which now pays our taxes, was once an un- 
attractive spare room. The floor is Armstrong’s 
Jaspé, Style No. 10, laid in an inexpensive custom 
treatment. The sink top is covered with Armstrong’s 
Plain, Style No. 25. Write for free list of furnish- 
ings and sketch of room plan. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK that inspired the idea to 
fix up the room that’s paying the taxes. It’s a 
picture-filled book, full of ideas that you can 
use to make old rooms look new again with 
the help of smart-looking, long-wearing 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Just send 10¢ for 
“Tomorrow’s Ideas in Home Decoration” 
(outside U. S. A., 40¢). Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4209 Pearl Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

* x¢ & «TO DO OUR PART in the war effort, 
Armstrong Cork Company has converted much of 
rk Mae capacity to the making of munitions 
and other vital war materials. However, your 
merchant can still show you Armstrong Floors 


that are both smart and correct. Just look for the 
name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


for every room © in the house 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'’S ASPHALT TILE 














They're sprinting shoes for 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ANK destroyers are cats carrying 
T guns big enough to blast holes in 
steel. They must be faster than the 
tanks, but ordinary crawler treads are 
heavy and not very flexible; it takes 
extra power to drive them — power 
that should be used for more speed. 
Cars on wheels would be fast but 
couldn’t follow the tanks over soft or 
rough ground. 

Experiments were tried with the 
steel tread blocks covered with rubber. 
They were better for the big tanks but 
still too heavy for the lighter, faster 
cars. 


B. F. Goodrich men had been work- 
ing on a rubber tread for farm tractors, 
made with wire cables buried in a 
continuous band of rubber. It works 
like a light belt, bends so easily a car 
can travel almost as well as it could 
roll on wheels. It’s nearly as fast as a 
car with ordinary tires and uses 200 
pounds less rubber per car. Farm trac- 
tors, of course, will have to wait for the 
end of the war—the picture shows 
the new treads coming through for 
army cats. When the picture was taken 
deliveries were 45 days ahead of the 
army’s schedule. 


fank chasers 


Even during the period of rubber 
restrictions research for better ways of 
using and saving rubber still goes on. 
Ways are still being found to improve 
V-belts, flat belts, conveyor belts, hose 
and dozens or hundreds of other prod- 
ucts used only in war work today — 
but products that will be ready for 
better peace-time service whenever the 
right time comes. The B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 








JUDY GARLAND 
FOR ME AND MY GAL 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


WITH: George Murphy, Gene Kelly, Marta 
Eggerth, Ben Blue 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Richard Sherman, Fred 
Finklehoffe and Sid Silvers 


ORIGINAL STORY BY: 
Howard Emmett Rodgers 





CAPSULE REVIEW: There’s something 
about FOR ME AND MY GAL which works. 
We tried to figure it out. Was it the superb 
performance of the now-come-of-age Judy 


Garland or was it the pleasant rhythm of 
George Murphy or wasit the new discovery that 
unquestionably is Gene Kelly? We decided no. 

FOR ME AND MY GAL has an indefinable 
quality, an overtone that transcends plot and 
emerges from a simple story of the love-life of 
the child-hearts that i our now 
somewhat on vaudevillians of a few 
decades ago. Judy, who has grown in artistic 
importance as she has grown in years, wi 
literally amaze. She has what Nora Bayes had, 
what Fay Templeton had, but most important, 
she has what Judy Garland has, |a soul, which 
shines through. 

Gene Kelly, whom you will remember from 
Broadway’s “Pal Joey,” is the last word in the 
personification of a ham. This veneer which the 
actor has grafted on his personality as an armor 
against the hard knocks of touring and rebuff 
wears off in the clinches and Gene and Judy 
become real people—something rarely seen in 
a plot that musicalizes so well. You gather that 
we liked FOR ME AND MY GAL. We do— 
enormously—and we think you will, too. That 
is why we select it as the Picture of the Month. 


NOSTALGIA NOTES: Are you all too young 
to remember “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” ‘ y 
the Sea, By the Sea, By the Beautiful Sea,” 
“How You Goin’ to Keep Him Down on the 
Farm?”, “Where Do We Go From Here, 
Boys?”, and “Ballin’ the Jack?” 

HONORABLE MENTION: Marta om, Sate 
sings like a thrush. Song title: “Do I Love You.” 


Ben Blue who used to do eet yt in 





vaudeville is a droll fellow in 
MY GAL. 
PAT ON THE BACK: You’ve done it again, 
Busby Berkeley, Arthur Freed. 
SUMMARY: Swell musical picture from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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Old Idea 


In your Sept. 7 issue you have an article 
purporting to reveal “how the Germans do it” 
and exclaiming over the “revolution in tactics” 
wrought by the new application “Schwerpunkt” 
and “Aufrollen.” Your article goes on to ex- 
plain how in previous wars surprise and mo- 
bility could not be obtained in the face of the 
enormous fire power that could be swiftly di- 
rected on any attack. The internal combustion 
engine—you say—has changed all that. 

In answer, may I say that “Schwerpunkt” 


ly a revival of the previous war’s idea of an in- 
fantry break-through followed by masses of 
cavalry who would fan out behind the ene- 
mies’ lines and wreak havoc there. 

The idea of piercing the enemies’ lines by 
hook or by crook and disrupting his rear is as 
old as the hills—and can be traced back to the 
Trojan Horse and beyond. ; 

Surprise is always difficult to achieve in any 
war if your enemy is on the alert—but is it so 
much easier today? Admittedly, a striking 
force can be quickly assembled and launched— 
yet the airplane and radio set can quickly blast 
the secrecy of the move. 

Admittedly—on our side—there are few ex- 
amples of surprise attacks—but Allenby’s Third 
Battle of Gaza was a complete surprise to the 
Turks. Whether an attack is to be a surprise or 
not is dependent in any war primarily upon 











the skill, ingenuity, and ability of the com- 
mander. While in many cases it is impossible 
to mask the fact that an offensive is coming, 
the enemy may successfully be misled as to 
where the blow is going to fall—as for instance 
Lord Robert’s relief of Kimberley in the 
South African war. 

Mobility in the face of modern fire power is 
admittedly costly—if not impossible—by an 
unarmored force; yet the Russian Cossack 
Cavalry seem to be remarkably successful in 
the face of the most modern weapons. 

Of course no one will deny that, from the 
point of view of the man who fights, this war 
is immeasurably different from the last. Yet 
that is partly because the last war was badly 
bungled by the high command. The principles 


_ involved remain constant. 


J. D. Jackson 
Gunner, R.C.A. 
Camp Petawawa, Ont. 


Though the idea of break-through is admit- 
tedly of ancient military lineage, NEwSWEEK’S 
purpose was to show how the Germans have 
modernized it by the application of great speed. 





Haydenite for Rubber 


I have just read the item on Haydenite car- 
ried under “New Products” on page 73 of your 
Sept. 21 issue. 

The material used in making shatterproof 
glass is not Haydenite. This material is merely 
the base for Haydenite which is a completely 
new product which was developed in the Stan- 
ley Chemical Co. research laboratories. 

Haydenite is being used to process a sub- 
stantial proportion of the approximately 5,000,- 
000 raincoats and rainsuits which have been or- 
dered by the Army and is expected to replace 
rubber formerly used for hospital sheets, life 
belts, tarpaulins, collapsible boats, and the scores 
of other products utilizing waterproof fabrics. 
Such uses, according to best estimates, formerly 
required 60,000 tons of rubber annually. 


E. J. Owen 
Hartford, Conn. 





| Past Performances 


RE SEPT. 7 PERISCOPE WHAT POLLS 
SHOWED WILLKIE WINNING TWO MONTHS 
BEFORE THE 1940 ELECTION? 


Kina Derr 
Washington, D.C. 


Two months before the election, the Gallup 


| Poll showed a Willkie victory on an electoral- 
and “Aufrollen,” far from being new, are mere- | 


vote basis but did give Roosevelt 51 per cent 
of the popular vote; Emil Hurja’s poll predicted 
a Willkie landslide, and a Dunn survey an 
overwhelming Willkie victory. 





Help for Tesla 


Your statement in the Sept. 7 Newsweek 
that Nikola Tesla the famous electrical engi- 
neer has been reduced to living in a small hotel 
room on a pension from the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment leads me back to a line old Isaiah wrote 
more than 5,000 years before the Christian era: 
Neither riches to men of understanding nor 
favor to men of skill but time and chance hap- 
pens to them all. 

What a pity that a man who contributed so 
much to America as we know it today should 
come to such an inglorious end. 

In all this broad land isn’t there one socially 
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YOU will fly in tomorrow’s 


Today there is Victory to be won, and our nation is flying men and cargoes to far 
ends of the earth on business of war. But with tomorrow’s peace will come a 
new era to challenge the imagination of men — the Age of Flight. Truly a new 
world with freedom and opportunity for all —a world well worth fighting for. 


Who rides the skyways now? The 
Army and the Navy officer. The pro- 
duction chief. The business man. 
These all take to the skies, as giant 
United Mainliners weave a network 
of flight between strategic points. 


Airplanes today, because of war, are . 


swifter, stronger, larger than ever. To- 
morrow’s planes will carry ten times 
the freight, many times the passengers; 


and they will go to parts of earth hid- 
den from highways, ships and railways. 

Once passengers paid $400 for riding 
coast. to coast in two days. ‘Today you 
can cross the continent overnight for 
$150. ‘Tomorrow’s faster planes will 
offer even lower fares. 

And in the free tomorrow, every 
one will fly. For tomorrow will come 
the Age of Flight, in which the bonds 
of earth will no longer hold you. 
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Today, the single purpose of airline 
and other forms of transportation is 
Victory. To its twofold task — per- 
forming military missions and main- 
taining the essential passenger, ex- 
press and mail service—United brings 
the unequaled record of 250 million 
miles of flight experience. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE. AIRWAY 











HAT'’S literally all the skill re- 
; eee to get inside a Cannon 
Connector of the kind widely used 
in planes and tanks. These connectors, or plugs, carry from 
one to a hundred electrical circuits. They must be plugged in 
and out just about as easily as you plug in a floor lamp. But 
they must also provide an absolutely dependable connection 
for the most vital circuits on the plane or tank. 

The split shell is an original development of Cannon Electric. 
By removing the shell the fre- 
quent service inspections can be 
made easily and quickly. On 
short lengths of cable the split 
shell eliminates the necessity 
for any slack in the cable, and 
on certain types of plugs the 
split shell greatly facilitates con- 
necting the cable to the plug. 





Cannon Plugs have many 
other equally important advantages. That’s why they are stand- 
ard equipment in aviation, radio, tanks, television, submarines, 
geophysical research and many other fields where quick 
assembly, precision and absolute dependability are required. 


@™ CANNON ELECTRIC 


nom!) DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


CANNON | 


Gay LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Canadian Factory and Enyineering office: 
Cannon Electric Company, Ltd. + Toronto 
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conscious person of means who will help this 
constructive worker end his last days in com- 
fortable and pleasant surroundings? It would 
be small pay for what Nikola Tesla has done 
for this, his adopted country 


B. B. BrincHam 
Athol, Mass. 





Admiral Fletcher 


At the top of page 20 of your Sept. 7 issue is 
a picture of two officers. The caption under- 
neath reads “In charge, Admiral Fletcher and 
General Vandegrift.” The picture may be of 
the General, but it certainly isn’t Admiral 
Fletcher. 

Admiral Fletcher is my brother, and I know 





Acme photos 


Admiral Fletcher 


Admiral Turner 


him too well not to recognize this as an error 
on your part. 
G. G. FLETCHER 
Des Moines, Iowa 


NEwswEEK regrets having confused Rear 
Admiral R. K. Turner with Rear Admiral 
Frank J. Fletcher. 





Kaiser Family Rivalry 


The best headline I ever saw was one in 
The Los Angeles Daily News, prior to a sched- 
uled Hitler radio address, “Hitler Clears His 
Throat to Brag.” Paraphrasing the above, 
Frére Brier is going to do a little of same. 

Comes now September and what have we? 
Kaiser Yard Birds doing a little family battling 
to see who IS the guy wot butted the Bool 
off’n the production lines. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. yards at St. John 
Station, Portland, Ore. have done the follow- 
ing: Launched one ship 26 days after keel lay- 
ing, outfitted same, and delivered it five days 
later, for a total of 31 days from keel laying to 
delivery. On the ways at this time there is 
another hull that should be launched in eight- 
een or nineteen days and with the present out- 
fitting time of five days! 

Down in California, the lads in Richmond 
yard launched one in 24 days and.if they do 
better than they have, on the outfitting basin, 
they may beat our 31-day record. In Oregon 
we feel we are ten days better on outfitting 
than Richmond. That remains to be proved. 

Finally our subassembly bay is now in full 
swing, and all the gigantic subassemblies are 
now flowing into the ways full swing. Our de- 
livery time on ships should be well under the 
40-day mark for straight production delivery 
(no record breaking attempt) from this time 
forward. 

We are also launching “hell boats” in this 
vicinity in 27 days, a world’s record time. 


JaMeEs (TINNER) BrIER 
Portland, Ore. 
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Sure, we're working like Beavers! 


EF'RE WITH YOU, Mr. Nelson. 
We've got the pressure on and 
are going full speed. 

For a real heart warming sight, 
take a look into our shop anytime, 
day or night. It’s just a tiny corner 
of America but there’s activity going 
on in every square inch. 


And why you'll get an especially 
big kick out of this sight is because 
our plant reflects the hustle that is 
taking place in the plants of thou- 
sands of our customers all over the 
country. You see, they have the heat 


on us, too. They’re in an awfully big 
sweat to turn out these planes and 
tanks you want, Mr. Nelson. 


All this brisk enterprise under our 
roof is an indication that, as far as 
this outfit is concerned, they are going 
to get them! We’re not only as busy as 
the proverbial beaver, but we think 
that Detroit Taps and Thread Mill- 


ing Cutters have just as sharp a bite. 


We are mighty proud of the ac- 
curacy of the bite of Detroit Taps 
and Tools. And, of the part that this 
accuracy is playing in the production 
of war matériel which will give our 
fighting men an edge over the enemy 
—and sharper teeth with which to 
nip the Nips and chew up the Axis. 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


$432 BUTLER STREET * DETROIT,, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS +« GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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Give the flashing jeep its due. 
But let’s credit some of its get up 
and go to fighting fuel. And re- 
member that the petroleum indus- 
try does more than produce for 
the war program. Its members 
conserve oil, too, by constantly 
improving methods. Just as many 
of them save steel—for more 
jeeps, tanks and shells—by using 
the highest quality wire rope: 
Preformed Yellow Strand. 


To hoist heavy refinery towers, 
drill deep wells or lay emergency 
pipe lines, rope strength must be 
fortified by manageability and 


get up and go 


fatigue resistance. They're all in 
Preformed Yellow Strand. That's 
why its drawn-to-order steel wires 
survive stresses that take the toll 
of lesser grades .. . why doubled 
service is not uncommon. America 
needs the higher output, the time 
and materials released for other 
tasks by Preformed Yellow 
Strand’s longer life. 


There’s no room for slack today 
in any wire rope usage, old or 
new. The nearest B & B branch 
or distributor will gladly assist in 
keeping your equipment at the 
peak of its efficiency. 


a 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 





STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 4 
PLANT ENGINEERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS « GENERAL CONTRACTORS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS 
LOGGERS e« MINERS e QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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Birtupay: H. G. Wells, the still prolific 
British author, 76, Sept. 21 . . . Greta 
Garbo, film actress, $7, Sept. 18 .. . Henry 
Stimson, Secretary of War, 75, Sept. 21. 
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Captain and Mrs. John P. Gregg 


Marriep: Marcella Virginia Chandler, 
20, daughter of Sen. Albert B. (Happy) 
Chandler, of Kentucky, and Capt. John P. 
Gregg, 24, of the Army Air Forces, in Los 
Angeles, Sept. 20 . . . Mildred King, 22, 
youngest daughter of Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet, and Capt. James Oliver Mc- 
Reynolds, 26, of the Army Air Forces, at 
the admiral’s home in Washington, Sept. 
15 ... Danielle Darrieux, 25, French film 
actress, and Porfirio Rubirosa, Dominican 
Chargé d’Affaires, in Vichy, Sept. 18. A 
witness was Mrs. Douglas MacArthur 2nd, 
whose husband, a nephew of the general, is 
Second Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy. 


Divorcep: Katharine Hepburn, 33, ac- 
tress, by Ogden Ludlow, of Alexandria, 
Va., in Hartford, Conn., Sept. 18, because 
he doubted the legality of a decree she ob- 
tained in Mexico in 1934. They were mar- 
ried in 1928. 


Diep: Frank H. Buck, 54, Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Third Califor- 
nia district since 1932; of apoplexy, in 
Washington, Sept. 17. He had just won 
renomination . 
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. . Cecelia Beaux, 87, fa- - 


mous portrait painter of the Academy | 


school, who, in her day, was voted among 
the twelve most eminent American wom- 
en; in Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 17 . . . Col. 
William C. Ocker, U.S.A., (retired), 66, 
called “the father of blind flying” because 
he both pioneered in the field and invent- 
ed ‘devices to further it; at Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, Sept. 15 .. . 


Condé Nast, 68, publisher of Vogue, the , 


old Vanity Fair, and the new Glamour, a 
fashion magazine for working girls; of a 
heart attack, in New York, Sept. 19. Orig- 
inally a lawyer, Nast in 1909 left a $50,- 
000-a-year job as business manager of 
Collier’s to buy a 24-page journal called 
Vogue and within fourteen years built it 
into one of the world’s leading fashion 
magazines. He also published Vogue pat- 
terns and Hollywood patterns. 
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What your junk 
will make 


That useless scrap rusting away in your cellar has enough steel in it to 
make vital military equipment—as shown in the following pictures... 


... Equal to 
SIX 3-INCH SHELLS 





... Equal to ... Equal to ONE % ™ ... Equal to ONE 
SEVENTEEN .30 Cal. RIFLES .30 Cal. MACHINE GUN : .30 Cal. MACHINE GUN 





... Equal to TWENTY 37-MM. ee ... Equal to TWO : ... Equal.to TWO 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS | .30 Cal. RIFLES STEEL HELMETS 


How to turn in your scrap . . - Ransack your 

attic—your garage—your cellar. Gather all the old “junk” 

in one place. Then call up your Salvage Committee. Or a 

junk dealer—he’ll buy it. Or take it yourself 

to the nearest collection point. If you live ona 

farm, phone or write your County War Board or 

your County Agent. But act now— your country 

needs every pound of old scrap iron or steel you AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - CARNEGIE- 


ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL 
! ie é 
have! Remember—about one-half of the raw oysawy . NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « 


materials used for making new steel is Scrap. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY , 


prin | Ci ine Seta -fer Udy / 


4-INCH SHELLS 




































































GUYAS 
WiecIANS 


THE EASBYS ENJOYED ALL THE DISCOMFORTS 
OF VACATION — RIGHT IN THEIR OWN BACK YARD 








Wa calls for all kinds of family 
adjustments — some amusing, some 
not. But they do bring a new sense 
of values. 

Most families are learning to know 
each other better—to live more simply 
—to do without little luxuries in 
order to take care of big necessities. 

That usually means War Bonds 
first —then life insurance. Both are 
certain investments in an uncertain 
world. Both help check inflation. 
Both boost the’ war effort, for a good 
part of each insurance premium goes 
into Government securities. : 

Families need the protection of life 
insurance today more than ever be- 
fore. No other purchase provides so 
much protection for so few dollars. 
Let one of our Career Underwriters 


show you how New England Mutual’s 
contract helps to finance itself through 


times when premium payments may 
be more difficult than usual, 





Here are some of the advantages 
of a New England Mutual contract 


1. DIVIDENDS begin at the end 
of the first year. 
2. CASH VALUES begin at the 


end of the second year. 

3. A PREMIUM LOAN is avail- 
able toward payment of the second 
annual premium. 

4. CONVERSION to Retirement 
Income or higher premium plans 


requires the payment of difference 
in reserves only, 











New England Mutual 








Ly \nsurance Company & of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President . __) Agencies 4m Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1825 
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YOU CAN’T SHUT 
OUT THAT HUM! 


Lvs the hum of American men and 
women and machines at work, 24 
hours a day. 


Free men and women — the world’s 
finest workers — working hard and fast 
because they want to stay free. 


Superb machines — turned by the 
world’s greatest supply of electric 
power — pouring out weapons of war 
in thundering quantities. 


Your people toil with bayonets at 
their backs — your machines are worn 
with years of war—your power produc- 
tion, including all the tragic countries 
you've conquered, is far less than ours. 


Sure, you got the jump on us, Adolf. 


But you can’t win a mechanized war 
against the most highly mechanized 
nation on earth. Your system of po- 
litical management and state slavery 
can’t compete with a way of life that 
respects the rights of individuals. 


What have your folks got to fight 
for? Goebbels, Goering & Gang get 
all the gravy. Over here, men know 


they'll be rewarded for enterprise. 


That’s a powerful incentive to in- 
vent, invest, produce. It has helped 
all our great industries to grow. It 
has helped the electric industry, for 
example, to give folks about twice 
as much electricity for their money as 








they got 10 to 15 years ago. That's our 
system of practical business manage- 
ment under public regulation. 


American business management is 
responsible for most of that electric 
hum, Adolf — that ceaseless, insistent 
hum that will rise and roll and beat 
upon your brain—until you can hardly 
hear our bombers roaring overhead! 


It’s the hum of fate, Adolf! 
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He's firing telephone wire 
at a Zero! 





Tis fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 
fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 


That’s the right use for copper now — and it’s 
the reason why we can’t continue to expand our 
facilities to take care of the expanding Long Dis- 
tance telephone traffic. 


Right now, our lines are flooded with Long 
Distance calls. Most of them have to do with the 
war — they must have the right of way. 


Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls 
—industrial calls that send a plane down the assembly 
line — military calls that send it into the air against 
the enemy? 


You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 
and as brief as possible. And you'll be bringing 
Victory that much nearer. 








Bell Telephone System 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Behind the planning for a 13,000,000- 
man Army is preparation for the worst 
possible eventuality—the U.S. having to 
fight on without Britain and Russia... . 
Incidentally, the number of U.S. troops 
overseas is far greater than officials have 
admitted . . . Voluntary censorship is now 
getting its stiffest test; if it fails, news- 
papers and radio may be circumscribed by 
a code with teeth in it ... Myron Taylor 
didn’t go to the Vatican with any peace 
proposals, contrary to Axis-inspired re- 
ports, but he is on a special, secret mis- 
sion for the President. 


New Jap Drive? 


Though similar predictions last July 
went awry, the best-informed sources in 
Washington again believe the Japs are 
about to make a major move. A drive 
- against Siberia is the most probable, but 
for that very reason military men are on 
the lookout for other possibilities. India 
is the second most likely target, and a 
fleet attack against some key American 
position might develop. Circumstances, 
however, continue to point to Russia. Mili- 
tarily, things have apparently been all 
ready for months. Now Berlin has prom- 
ised an announcement of “great impor- 
tance” once Stalingrad falls, and there are 
hints that Japan has agreed to attack Si- 
beria when the Nazis gain control of the 
Volga. The biggest factor militating against 
such a move is the weather. The best fight- 
ing season is almost over in Siberia. 


False Plane Criticism 


In private conversations, Navy men are 
boiling about Senator Wallgren’s charge 
that the Navy was sending 120 mile-an- 
hour fighter planes against Jap Zeros in 
the Aleutians. Actually, the plane Wall- 
gren referred to was the Consolidated 
PBY Catalina, a big flying boat designed 
for patrol work principally, although it 
has been used with good success as a level 
and torpedo bomber. On offensive mis- 
sions it is usually escorted by fighter 
planes. All in all, the armed services are 
getting disgusted with widespread criticism 


of U.S. planes, much of it unjustified. 
They point out that it is damaging the 
morale of both prospective pilots and air- 
craft workers. 


Promotion Complaints 


Congressional leaders are getting ready 
to ask the War and Navy Departments 
some pretty searching questions about 
their promotion policies. A number of con- 
gressmen have been receiving protests 
from individual officer constituents in the 
services, particularly those assigned to the 
South Pacific area, who claim they haven’t 
received promotions since the war started 
while advancements have gone out prac- 
tically wholesale to officers holding desk 
jobs in Washington. 


Army-Navy Notes 


Here’s why the Navy compilations of 
Jap ship losses published last week didn’t 
include the battleship Haruna, bombed by 
Colin Kelly: That was an Army achieve- 
ment and the Navy doesn’t include the 
Army’s exploits in its lists . . . The Army 
is bringing back many soldiers from abroad 
for officer training, thus giving veterans 
with a year or more of service (who were 
the first to leave the country) their chance 
for advancement . . . Worried about men- 
tal failures and preparing for thousands 
of cases of “shell shock,” the Army is now 
formulating a rehabilitation program and 
getting top-notch psychiatrists to set it 
up. 


Fleet Anti-Aircraft 


One significant aspect of Admiral 
Blandy’s statement last week on the Solo- 
mon Islands action hasn’t been pointed up. 
The Jarge proportion of. Jap planes shot 
down by fleet anti-aircraft indicates that 
in the future United Nations warships 
won’t be such easy meat for dive and tor- 
pedo bombers. The new all-purpose 5-inch 
guns with special fire-control equipment 
proved highly effective and they were ably 
backed up by the Bofors 40-mm and 
Oerlikon 20-mm guns. Navy men say the 
fire-control apparatus is the key, holding 
that the Prince of Wales and Repulse 
might not have been sunk if their anti- 
aircraft guns had been so equipped. 


Trivia 
Silly Washington rumor being believed 


by people who should know better: that 
Rommel can push the British out of Egypt 


any time but is waiting until late October 
to cause the President the greatest political 
embarrassment . . . Senator Chandler has 
sworn off flying. He made his first plane 
trip when he went to Alaska and flying 
through cloud-banked mountain passes up- 
set him so much he returned by ship .. . 
The WAACS are deriving some small com- 
fort from the fact that members of the 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps (CWACS) 
are nicknamed “Quacks.” 





Trends Abroad 


Vichy had authorized acceptance of the 
first British armistice offer in Madagascar, 
but Nazi insistence that capitulation be 
delayed as long as possible forced Laval 
to issue countermanding orders . . . The 
British claim the recent bombing of Diis- 
seldorf seriously damaged factories making 
the much-publicized 88-mm antitank gun 
used by the Germans in Africa . . . Neu- 
trals who have reached the Vatican lately 
with German peace feelers have received 
a cold reception . . . It’s accepted in in- 
formed circles that Russian Ambassador 
Maisky was the source for the unattributed 
news stories from London detailing 
Churchill-Stalin “differences” during their 
recent conference. 


Nazi Sailors Mutiny 


Intelligence reports reaching both Lon- 
don and Washington indicate there has 
been mutiny aboard several German mer- 
chant ships in the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic. Some German officers are said to have 
been killed. The reports are being treated 
with reserve, awaiting further confirma- 
tion. However, it was in the Navy that 
German morale first began to crack in the 
last war and it’s known that Communist 
influence has long been strong in the Ger- 
man merchant fleet. 


Rome-Berlin Friction 


First-class information on current Ital- 
ian problems has just been received through 
neutral sources. Rome-Berlin relations are 
cool again, for several reasons. Mussolini 
has renewed pressure for cession of French 
territory and for a frontier revision be- 
tween Italy and Croatia. Berlin remains 
indifferent and meanwhile Ante Pavelich, 
Croatian puppet, is showing increasing ar- 
rogance toward Fascist officials in his coun- 
try.. Another sore spot has been the Afri- 
can campaign. German officers are con- 
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temptuous of Italian fighting ability and 
have flatly rejected Italian demands for 
a larger voice in determining strategy. 
The most galling incident lately was the 
report to Berlin by Rommel’s headquarters 
on the British Commando raid against To- 
bruk. It claimed that if two Nazi regi- 
ments hadn’t been called from perimeter 
positions to aid the “panic-striken” Ital- 
ians, Tobruk would have been wrecked. 


Inside Italy 


Internal difficulties are plaguing Musso- 
lini, too. His “rejuvenation” of the Fascist 
hierarchy, started months ago, is being ac- 
celerated. Since he obviously doesn’t trust 
the older men, key jobs are being filled 
by mere youths whose principal qualifica- 
tions seems to be unquestioned loyalty to 
Fascism. Civilian morale is not good. The 
belief is widespread that no matter who 
wins the war, Italy will lose. Food is short, 
and this winter will be the most difficult 
yet, though conditions still won’t be as 
bad as in neutral Spain. The best-informed 
observers, however, don’t expect morale to 
break. They can’t visualize a revolt un- 
less the Allies should capture Libya and 
threaten Sicily, and then only if a strong 
pro-Ally leader should emerge. 


Canadian Notes 


With the meat shortage promising to 
stretch out for months to come, Canadians 
face two meatless days a week to be fol- 
lowed shortly by full-fledged rationing . . . 
German war prisoners in the Bowmanville, 
Ont., camp wanted a mascot and through 
the International Red Cross got it—a live 
alligator . . . Charges that the Canadian 
Army’s admittance standards are too low 
are being heard again; it’s claimed the 
army is a catchall for men who can’t get 
into any other service. 


Foreign Notes 

The anti-Communist Ukrainians who’ve 
waited for years in Berlin for their chance 
to take over direction of a captured 
Ukraine haven’t got their expected re- 
wards and are grumbling; the “fat” jobs in 
captured Russian areas have gone to good 
German Nazis . . . Neutrals in Berlin re- 
port that this kind of wry remark is pop- 
ular among German workers: “On account 
of its great success, the war is being in- 
definitely continued” . . . Pro-Ally Argen- 
tines are using a three-finger sign, de- 
noting Russia, Britain, and the U.S. Rus- 
sia has earned many admirers in tradition- 
ally anti-Communist Argentina. 


Civilian Producer Shift 


Cities which have got less than their 
share of war business are hopefully watch- 
ing a new trend. In most war-production 
areas, higher wages are luring workers 
away from civilian producers at such a 





rate that many are faced with a shutdown. 
Now, manufacturers who mostly utilize 
non-critical materials and therefore feel 
relatively safe from wartime restrictions 
are considering moving to areas, like New 
York, where war contracts are light and 
a surplus of labor still exists. 


New Products 


A novel gadget combines a magnifying- 
glass and a magnetized loop of fine wire 
to facilitate removal of metal and other 
particles from the eye .. . An interior paint 
which comes in dehydrated powder form 
can be packed in cardboard containers to 
save tin; reduced bulk also saves shipping 
space ... By means of a specially designed 
“Bomb Snatcher,” an incendiary bomb can 
be picked up and held out of harm’s way 
while it: burns out; a trough in the head 
catches the molten metal . . . The Army 
has worked out a new mobile tire-repair 
shop; the sides of five big trailers drop 
down to form an interconnected floor 
where even the largest tires can be handled. 


Finance Company Hedge 


Personal loan and other finance com- 
panies hit by installment-sales and con- 
sumer-goods rationing are branching out 
into many other fields. Currently, one of 
the most popular is the casualty insurance 
business, which is now showing an increase 
of profits under wartime conditions. By 
buying stock and not entering the field 
directly, the finance companies are avoid- 
ing the trouble and expense of incorporat- 
ing themselves under the insurance laws. 
which would also subject them to super- 
vision by state insurance departments. To 
insure control of policy, however, they are 
installing their own directors and officers. 


Business Footnotes 


Chrysler expects to go on making its 
successful Victory sirens, using its current 
stockpile, and since relatively little critical 
material is used, it now appears that quali- 
fied purchasers can get the necessary gov- 
ernment priorities to buy them . . . The 
armed forces and other government agen- 
cies, overburdened with checking records 
of applicants, are turning over much of the 
work to fact-finding organizations like 
Dun & Bradstreet and personal credit com- 
panies . . . Nationwide gasoline rationing 
for the individual motorist is still a good 
two months off; it will take that long to 
print rationing cards, and set up rationing- 
board personnel. 





Movie Lines 


Look for a trend away from blood-and- 
thunder combat and spy movies; instead, 
there will be more pictures dramatizing 
war issues, production, and the home front 
. . . Incidentally, producers are finding 


humorous and musical stories in growing 
demand . . . Lee Tracy, fast-talking star 
of a decade ago, will return to the screen 
as star and co-producer of a series of news- 
paper pictures . . . Exhibitors are rebelling 
against producer-fixed admission prices ad- 
justed to the individual film’s box-office 
rating; they claim it annoys customers and 
gives rise to a feeling that only higher- 
priced films are worth seeing. 


Press Batting Averages 


Testing the justice of newspaper editors’ 
chronic complaints that they receive too 
many government handouts and entirely 
too little news, the OWI has come up with 
some interesting, unpublished statistics. 
At the instigation of Elmer Davis, the 
OWI kept track of the press releases of 
thirteen government divisions, and checked 
the play given each release in two bell- 
wether newspapers. The White House 
turned in a better-than-perfect score, with 
its eleven releases producing 29 stories in 
the two papers. The Navy batted 1.000 
with 34 releases resulting in 68 stories— 
which the OWI discounted partly as evi- 
dence of the public’s hunger for naval war 
news. Other scores: Treasury, 18 releases 
for 30 stories; WPB, 107 for 102; War De- 
partment, 60 for 34; State, 28 for 15; OPA, 
136 for 60; SEC, 79 for 27; Agriculture, 52 
for 13; and Interior, 44 for 4. 


Press Notes 


Sgt. Dave Breger, creator of “Private 
Breger,” who’s now somewhere in the 
British Isles, will do cartoons for national 
newspaper syndication by King Features 
. .. Contrary to reports, Cartoonist Harry 
J. Tuthill did not retire when he dropped 
his comic strip “The Bungle Family” last 
month; he is working on a new, and novel, 
newspaper feature which he hopes to have 
ready before 1943 . . . Washington thinks 
the junket here of Swedish journalists was 
a success and boosted United Nations 
stock throughout Scandinavia; Turkish and 
perhaps Swiss newspapermen will be in- 
vited next . . . Because communications to 
military outposts in the desert regions of 
Australia are so primitive, newsmen are 
using carrier pigeons to get their copy out. 


Miscellany 


Allied propagandists are concerned over 
a report that Germany will unleash more 
than twenty new short-wave stations of 
200 kilowatts each—twice the power of the 
Allies’ largest . . . John Lardner, who 
writes Sport Week for Newsweek, is work- 
ing on an as-yet-untitled book about his 
experiences with U.S. forces in the Pacific 
battle area . . . The Rockefeller organiza- 
tion is pressing for government purchase 
of additional short-wave transmitters so 
that “blind” spots which now exist in 
Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador can be wiped 


out. 

















Are the Germans better men than we are? 


World Production Between Allied 
and Axis Powers at Beginning 


of War and at Present Time 


Prewar 


Allies 
Pig Iron 74% 
Steel 73% 
Aluminum 68% 
Copper 93% 
Tin 100% 


Magnesium* 43% 
Tungsten* 94% 
Petroleum 100% 


Rubber 100% 
Wheat 94% 
Potatoes 73% 
Cattle 96% 


Axis 
26% 
27% 
32% 
7% 
psd 
57% 
6% 
pes 
2 
6% 
27% 
4% 


Present 


Allies 


43% 
50% 
42% 
84% 
35% 
32% 
64% 
84% 
11% 
62% 
21% 
76% 


* Total Russian output credited to Allies. 


# Less than 1 per cent 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. 


Axis 
57% 
50% 
58% 
16% 
65% 
68% 
36% 
16% 
89% 
38% 
79% 
24% 


i. United Nations used to have the most of 
everything—metals, oil, food, machinery. Yet the 
Axis, with the short end, took so much away from 
us that now they control more of many vital sup- 
plies than we do. They had less, yet made them- 
selves stronger because they worked harder and 
longer, and did without luxuries. ““Guns instead of 
butter!” Now they have the guns,and have used 
them to take the butter—and they’ll use them to 


take the cars and savings and liberty from you and 


me, unless... 


...unless you and I and every man and woman 
in this country do what the Axis people did—pro- 


duce more with the less we have—and do it quickly. 


We can’t win the war with what we bad, but 
only by what we do with what we have left. That 
can be done only by faster work, more hours, more 
accurate work, and refusal to use up anything we 


can live without. 


That’s why the war—and your family’s very life 


—is being decided now, at your machine. 
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FASTER, FOR LESS ... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Farm policy changes of far-reaching 
importance are being formulated behind 
the scenes. Under the threat of reduced 
farm production and consequent shortages 
in some foods next year, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration officials are about 
ready to throw over the philosophy of pro- 
duction curtailment through benefit pay- 
ments under which American farmers have 
operated for a decade. The idea now is. to 
encourage all-out production on family- 
sized farms through quick credit. Look for 
evidence of this change at the AAA Des 
Moines meeting Sept. 29. 


Have you $100 in your pocket? That’s 
approximately your share of the $13,000,- 
000,000 worth of currency in circulation, 
an all-time record. The Federal Reserve 
Board says more people are carrying more 
money, and a lot of currency is being 
hoarded in both the United States and 
Latin America. 

: e e 
Conductorettes, such as those who col- 
lected streetcar fares during the last war, 
are slated for a comeback. Government of- 
ficials are working with transit companies 
in an effort to work more women into bus 
and streetcar operation. 

Labor legislation will come to the front 
again after the election. Plans are in the 
mill to push an antiracketeering bill first, 
then to attack union “make work” rules 
which tend to hold down the amount of 
work members of some unions may do. 
The coming era of toughness: If Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers succeeds on the rubber job, 
and there’s every reason to believe that he 
will, look for a lot of war jobs to be thrust 
upon hard-boiled, self-made men. 
Selective Service records of more than 
100,000 registrants have been lost by draft 
boards in one way or another, government 
officials estimate. There’s talk behind the 
scenes of trying to locate at least some of 
these men, who otherwise will never be 
drafted, through widespread examination 
of classification cards in street campaigns. 
Shortages of coffee, tea, and certain 
canned goods are changing grocers’ minds 
about the advisability of rationing. In the 
past, most grocery people opposed ration- 
ing. Now, a lot of them would welcome it 


to stop customers’ nagging for these hard- 
to-get items. 

e @ 
Registration of women for war work is 
a probable eventuality, but the Manpower 
Commission will move slowly to avoid the 
mistake made in Britain. There, the vol- 
untary listing was done before there was 
real need for women workers, and the reg- 
istrants soured while waiting for something 
to happen. In the end, a compulsory reg- 
istration was necessary to put the women 
to work, 

e e 
A small siren which would operate from 
a filling-station air compressor is being 


. eyed by Office of Civilian Defense people 


as a possible answer to the air-raid warn- 
ing problem in small communities. 

@ e 
Over-all manpower czar? Talk of giv- 
ing Paul McNutt the top manpower job to 
rule over the requirements of the Army, 
as well as war and civilian industry and 
agriculture, is meeting a lot of opposition 
in Congress. The feeling there, particularly 
among New Dealers who remember Mc- 
Nutt’s Presidential ambitions, is that he 
has already overstepped his authority by 
turning the Manpower Commission into 
an administrative setup when it was in- 
tended to be a policy agency. 

° e @ 

A Baruch committee assignment to 
give the entire raw-materials mess the same 
kind of a going-over it gave rubber is be- 
ing urged upon President Roosevelt. 
Strangely enough, some officials of the War 
Production Board are among those who 
quietly make such recommendations. 
Sauerkraut, which was blacked out in 
the last war under the name Liberty Cab- 
bage, is headed for trouble again. Kraut 
makers and cabbage growers are being 
notified that there’ll be no tin cans for 
their product next year, though barrels 
probably will still be available. Mushrooms 
are in the same fix. 

e e 
The Truman committee is still unsatis- 
fied that American planes are equal to or 
better than enemy aircraft in similar classi- 
fications. It plans to force Army and Navy 
chiefs to submit, in secret session, a full 
and frank report on performance. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
six months ago appeared headed for the 
mothballs for the duration, has blossomed 
forth with an impressive list of war activi- 
ties. Instead of being taken over by the 
Army, CAB is now engaged in studying 
ramifications of a merchant air fleet, pool- 


ing of equipment by airlines, joint training 
schools, consolidated purchasing by the 
airlines, etc. This activity backs up the 
oft-repeated official statements that the 
Army does not want to take over the air- 
lines. 

e @ ‘ 
I ndustry concentration plans, in which 
the output is confined to a few plants, will 
hereafter be kept secret by the WPB until 
the plan is placed in effect. Officials fear 
that an advance tipoff will, in some cases, 
cause wholesale movement of workers to 
plants and industries where they would 
figure their jobs would be more secure. 
WPB field staffs will be called upon 
more and more to certify that materials re- 
quests of manufacturers are in line with 
the amount of war stuff being turned out. 
This is part of the WPB plan to recapture 
production control. 

e e 
A construction industry price schedule 
is in the works at the OPA and will prob- 
ably be issued before Oct. 1. As it now 
stands, March materials prices will be used 
but strong union pressure has forced ac- 
ceptance of July labor rates. 
Retailers are beginning to feel the man- 
power (and womanpower) pinch in some 
defense areas. Stores find they can’t com- 
pete with war industry wages. There’s talk 
of an eventual reduction in store business 
hours to help relieve the situation. 
Machine tools of industrial firms forced 
to shut down for inability to convert to 
war production, will be taken over by the 
government as needed, insiders predict. 
A new taz bill in the January session of 
Congress now looks certain. Indications are 
that the 5 per cent “victory” tax on gross 
income of individuals will pass, as a sub- 
stitute for the proposed withholding tax 
of 5 per cent in 1943 and 10 per cent in 
1944. This will enhance chances of a sales 
tax. Then, in January, the Treasury prob- 
ably will try to put across a spending tax 
and a compulsory savings tax to head off 
a sales tax. 
Victory gardens will be pushed hard by 
the government next year when smaller 
supplies of vegetables will be available for 
civilians. Don’t be surprised if city folks 
are encouraged to raise chickens in their 
back yards as another food source. 


Men’s clothing stores, to offset the ef- 
- fects of the draft, are tending to install 
women’s departments. 
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Blindsight 
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ACK in 1887, a successful New 
York business man wrote what 
proved to be his final will. It carried 
these provisions for the management 
of his estate: 
“T hereby authorize my executors to retain 
any investments I may own...so long as 
they deem best; when they deem it best to 
make such change, they shall reinvest the 
proceeds in bond and mortgage upon real 
estate, or in first mortgage bonds of—” 
and here he specified two railroad 
companies. The will authorized no 
other procedure. 

Today, 55 years later, it is easy to 
see where this gentleman was wrong. 
He did not foresee the disasters which 
realestate values were to suffer. Hedid 
not anticipate the changes which both 
those railroads would undergo. He did 
not know that future Federal and State 
laws would lay relatively heavy bur- 
dens on income from such securities. 
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Worst of all, these narrow restric- 
tions prevented proper diversification 
of risk. They left no room for invest- 
ment in profitable new industries, 
many of which were unknown when 
the will was drawn. 

Any inflexible investment plan can 
wreck any estate in a brief span of 
time, and never so swiftly as in time 
of war. It is vital to recognize that 
change is unceasingly at work, and 
provision should be made to keep pace 
with it, as far as is humanly possible. 

Realizing the difficulties of invest- 
ment management in an era of sensa- 
tional scientific and industrial change, 
this Bank maintains an extensive in- 
vestment research organization. Its 
continuous studies benefit the Bank’s 
customers, and serve as a guide in 
the management of trust and other 
funds in the Bank’s care. 
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G-E RESEARCH PACKS 
5!, TIMES MORE VALUE 


into most popular G-E 


Fluorescent Lamp to help 


speed war work! 








ERE is an amazing example of the prog- 
ress made by G-E Research. The 40- 
watt white G-E MAZDA fluorescent lamp you 
buy today gives you so much more light, lasts 
so much longer and costs so much less that 
you get 51% times the value of the same lamp 


that you bought in 1939. But General Electric 
Research is not satisfied even with this achieve- 
ment! It is constantly working towards one 
goal — toward helping win the war sooner 
by providing war industries with better light 
to speed production. 











MORE LIGHT! Today you get nearly 12% 
more light for the same current with the 
40-watt white G-E MAZDA F lamp than in 
April 1939. Then it gave 1880 lumens; to- 
day it gives 2100 lumens. 


LONGER LIFE! In 1939 this lamp was 
rated at 1500 hours. Today, thanks to 3 
years of research and development, it has 
a 2500-hour rated life plus a big im- 
provement in uniformity and appearance. 





LOWER COST! In 1939 the 40-watt white 


G-E MAZDA fluorescent lamp cost you 
$2.80. Today, for a far better lamp you pay 
only 95c! G-E Research is constantly at 
work to give more light at less cost. 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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Alhes Increase Striking Power 


While Tension Keeps Mounting 


But Riddle of Second Front 
Continues to Remain Unsolved 
Despite Desperate Red Pleas 


The world scarcely paused last week to 
heed the eleventh anniversary of the event 
that launched it on the road to global war. 
That event was the “Mukden incident” 
of Sept. 18, 1931—the explosion of a bomb 
on a railroad track near Mukden, capital 
of Manchuria. The Japanese themselves 
probably planted the bomb but that was 
immaterial. It was sufficient excuse for 
them to grab Manchuria and so cause the 
first serious breach of the international 
peace since the Armistice of 1918. 


International 


Eleven years after the “Mukden incident,” Saacauge of 
this global war, General Holcomb of the Marines shows the 
President the Japanese flag taken on Makin Island by 








In Washington, Secretary Hull marked 
the anniversary by pointing out how the 
incident had been followed by “successive 
aggressions in Asia, Africa, and Europe” 
and had led “step by step to the present 
world conflict.” In Chungking, Chinese 
patriots cried anew that an Allied victory 
would never be complete until the last 


Japanese had been driven from Man-' 


churia. But in Tokyo, where the militar- 
ists for the first time celebrated the anni- 
versary amid the full harvest of their 
gruesome handiwork, the attitude was 
still one of truculence. 

Instead of the lone opponent—China— 
of 1931, the savage little land of Dai Nip- 
pon (Great Japan) now faced a worldwide 
coalition of 25 adversaries, including the 





United States and Britain. Nevertheless 
the militarists showed no hesitance in 
threatening to take on still another. After 
boasting that the puppet state of Manchu- 
kuo had wiped out all opposition except 
a thousand “Manchurian bandits,” Col. 
Nakao Yahagi, chief of the Japanese Army 
press section, issued a steel-barbed “as- 
surance” to Russia: so long as the Soviets 
kept strictly to the Moscow-Tokyo neu- 
trality pact, he said, then “nothing un- 
toward can happen in the north.” 

That didn’t fool the Russians. Nor did 
the extravagance of Japan’s military com- 
mitments deceive the Western democracies 
about their heavy task in the Pacific. 
Nothing could have been clearer than the 
warning given the American people by 
Joseph C. Grew, former ambassador to 
Tokyo. Grew asserted that Germany would 
eventually crack again, as she cracked in 
1918. But he added: “The Japanese will 
not crack . . . even when eventual defeat 
stares them in the face . . . Only by utter 
physical destruction or utter exhaustion 


; 
Leathernecks under Colonel Carlson (left) and President 
Roosevelt's son James. Refusing to have or even touch it, 
the President sent it to the Marine archives. 
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of their men and materials can they be 
defeated.” 

A spokesman closer to the combat, Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, was equally 
forthright. The damage done to the fleet 
at Pearl Harbor, Nimitz said, had been 
repaired “far beyond expectation.” But he 
cautioned: “Do not for one minute assume 
that we have the Japanese on the run. 
While we may not like many of their 
characteristics, we cannot deny that they 
are brave, skillful, and resourceful fight- 
ers who frequently prefer death to sur- 
render.” 


These warnings blended with growing . 


tensions on Pacific battlefronts. There the 
Japanese launched new hard-hitting but 
futile land and air attacks on American 
positions in the Solomons. They also sent 
a naval force including battleships against 
the American-held positions, but Flying 
Fortresses apparently turned it back. 
Meanwhile, the United States Navy took 
an important step toward strengthening 
its Pacific organization by unifying the air 
command under Vice Admiral John H. 
Towers. 

The toughness of the fight in the Pa- 
cific and the need for assembling and 
maintaining strong Allied forces there in- 
crease the formidableness of the United 
Nations’ job against the chief Axis base 
on the other side of the world. Here the 
full brunt of German fighting power was 
still being borne by the dauntless defend- 
ers of Stalingrad. As the Red soldiers 
fought and died in the city’s smoking 
ruins, Soviet clamorings for a second front 
once again grew louder. And a Moscow 
spokesman in London declared that unless 
Britain and the United States this year 
could launch a counterdrive strong enough 
to draw 30 to 40 German divisions from 
the Russian front, then Russia’s striking 
power might be so weakened that she 
would be unable to stage any important 
winter or spring offensive. 

The only visible answer to the Red plea 
was a further strengthening of the ever- 
growing Allied forces in Britain. Another 
big convoy of American troops, made up 
chiefly of completely trained combat units, 
arrived in England. For the first time, too, 
it was revealed that American parachute 
troops were in Britain. And in announcing 
that British warship losses in all major 
categories had been made good or exceeded 
by new launchings, A. V. Alexander, the 
Admiralty chief, added significantly that 
“we now have hundreds of landing 
craft.” 

The preparations for offensive action 
were matched elsewhere in the world by a 
gradual tightening up of the Allied stra- 
tegic position. In Madagascar, the British 
drove ahead with their occupation of the 
island after Vichy-tied authorities had 
asked and then rejected armistice terms. 

The Vichy government was also given 
something to think about by the authorita- 





tive but unofficial Washington weekly, the 
Army and Navy Journal. This publication 
not only hinted that the United States 
might soon take over Martinique and other 
French Caribbean outposts but also de- 
clared that events might compel this coun- 
try “to cooperate with the British in seiz- 
ing Dakar, the Vichy-held base so stra- 
tegically situated on the west African coast 
where it approaches closest to Brazil. 





Flying Admiral 

The flimsy 2,800-pound flying boat 
bounced in the choppy seas south of the 
Azores. Its hull, struts, and control connec- 
tions were damaged, its left wing tip gone, 
and its radio broken. Forced down in the 
ocean during the Navy’s pioneering trans- 
atlantic flight in May 1919, the NC-3 was 
in a jam. But the situation didn’t faze its 
cool young commander. Guided only by his 
knowledge of currents and winds, he taxied 
the crumpled plane 200 miles into Ponta 
Delgada harbor in the Azores. 

Last week, that same pilot, John H. 
Towers, now a veteran flier at 57, was 
given what the Navy called “the most im- 
portant air command afloat.” He took over 
the newly created post of “Commander Air 
Force, Pacific Fleet” and was promoted 
from rear admiral to vice admiral. The ap- 
pointment accomplished the Navy’s aim of 
unifying the Pacific air command, hitherto 
divided among operational officers, such as 
task commanders. 

As a youth of 16, Jack Towers almost 
missed a naval career when Annapolis 
turned him down and he entered Georgia 
Institute of Technology to study civil en- 
gineering. A year later, in 1902, his applica- 


. tion was reconsidered, and the slim, yellow- 


haired southerner was admitted to the 
Academy where he trained aboard the old 
windjammer U.S:S. Hartford. 

The third man to qualify as a naval pilot 








Press Association 


fficial U. Navy p 1) 
Young Jack Towers, pioneer Navy airman, turned into a vice admiral 


—he received his wings in August 1911— 
Towers quickly made the headlines when, 
in 1912, he established a world record for 
sustained flight (six hours and ten min- 
utes) in a Curtiss plane. Later he served 
as executive officer at the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station, and in the last war was as- 
sistant director of naval aviation. Between 
wars, Towers went to London, Paris, 
Rome, Berlin, and The Hague as a naval 
air attaché; commanded the carriers Lang- 
ley and Saratoga; and in 1939 became 
head of the Navy’s Aeronautics Board. He 
was then promoted from captain to rear 
admiral. 

The flying admiral is a shy man. But he 
likes people nevertheless, and in prewar 
days went about socially in Washington 
with his wife, his daughter, who is married 
to a naval officer, and his son. Five feet 
ten, of wiry, solid construction, Towers has 
powerful shoulders and rolls a little when 
he walks. His eyes are clear blue but not 
hard. A crack bridge player, Towers was 
known in his wardroom days as a good 
man at acey-deucy. Golf is his game, and 
dogs—he owns two blue-blooded Scotties, 
Cinders and McTavish—his hobby. He is 
also a man of action and hates just sitting. 
When his Aeronautics Bureau job put him 
behind a desk, he rejected the ordinary 
flat-topped affair and adopted a chest-high 
mahogany table from which he worked 
standing. Even then, he gave the: impres- 
sion of being poised for flight. 

Part of Towers’s new job is to act as 
principal adviser on air matters to Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet. In so doing, he 
will relieve Admiral William F. Halsey Jr., 


who will now function entirely as a task-. 


force commander. To succeed Towers as 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Secre- 
tary Knox named Rear Admiral John S. 
McCain, 58-year-old New Yorker who 
qualified as a naval aviator by learning to 
fly at 51. 
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Cost of Dieppe 


Canadians last week learned the price 


they had had to pay in the bloody Dieppe - 


raid of Aug. 19, in which their soldiers 
bore the brunt of the fighting. The Do- 
minion government announced the casual- 
ties: 170 known dead, 633 wounded, and 
2,547 missing—a total of 3,350 or 67 per 
cent of the 5,000 Canadians participating. 
It had been known that Canadians com- 
prised five-sixths of the raiders. Thus the 
new figures revealed that the total attack- 
ing force was some 6,000—far less than the 
15,000 claimed by German propagandists. 
In a summing-up of the raid, the Do- 
minion’s Defense Minister, James L. Ral- 
ston, conceded that “a very heavy price” 
had been paid for the advantages gained— 
a reconnaissance of Nazi coastal defenses 
—but pointed out that the history of 
similar operations in the past showed that 
such losses were to be expected. He also 
noted that the chance encounter with 
enemy boats offshore (NEwswEEK, Aug. 
31) had tipped off.the Germans on the 
approach of some of the landing craft, en- 
abling them to whip up strong defenses 
that had helped pile up the casualties. 


4 Two incidents last week could have 
been hints of either more Dieppes—or 
other projects more ambitious. First, the 
British Government announced that ci- 
vilians would be removed from a “consider- 
able area” on the east coast of Yorkshire. 
This followed a similar evacuation recent- 
ly of civilians in a part of East Anglia. 
Both zones face across the North Sea and 
could serve as invasion bases. Secondly, 
Belgian quarters in London asserted that 





the Germans were hurriedly removing 
civilians from Ostend—considered a likely 
target for an Allied raid because of its 
open beaches. 





Stand Before Moresby 


We'll gnaw our way to freedom and we'll 
nibble at the scum, 

Till we drive them back to Nippon, or to 
hell from whence they come; 

And when they learn their lesson, then per- 
haps these foreign lice, 

Will remember “The Rats of Old Tobruk” 

~ and “Moresby’s Fighting Mice.” 


A digger in the Port Moresby garrison 
wrote this verse—an Aussie reply to the 
Tokyo radio’s constant jibes at the mice 
and the rats. And in New Guinea last week 
the lusty battle song was backed up by 
Allied action. 

The reinforced Australian land troops 
stiffened their defenses against Japanese 
who had breached the Gap through the 
Owen Stanley Mountains and advanced 
along a high, jungle-covered plateau called 
the Sogeri tableland. At this point, the 
Japanese were still operating in difficult, 
treacherous country north of Port Mores- 


by. NewswEeEx’s Melbourne correspondent. 


cabled: “If the Japs succeeded in advanc- 
ing over the edge of the Sogeri tableland, 
they’d leave the jungle in which they 
proved themselves more brilliant fighters 
than the Afrika Korps ever was, and ‘go 
into open, tree-clad country in which Aus- 
tralian training would count for more than 
in the Owen Stanley range. 

“The edge of the tableland coincides 


roughly with the demarcation between 
mountain jungle area where daily torren- 
tial rains force crazy plant growth, and 
the so-called ‘dry belt’ around Port Mores- 
by, which has only 70 inches of rainfall 
annually, mostly in the wet season begin- 
ning next month. But disclosure that the 
Japs were through the Gap in ‘considerable 
numbers’ and had succeeded in bringing 
light mountain guns through this shocking 
country did not encourage complacency.” 

One confident prediction about Port 
Moresby, however, came from Gen. Sir 
Thomas Blamey, tough Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied land forces in the 
Southwest Pacific. After a visit to the New 
Guinea battlefield, Blamey declared: “Al! 
the men in New Guinea are certain that 
the Japs are not going to get Moresby, and 
I think their confidence is well placed.” 

Blamey’s optimism was due partly to a 
series of smashing aerial blows launched by 
Allied fliers against Japanese rear bases. 
Ten times in seven days, the planes plas- 
tered the enemy beachhead at Buna, on 
the other side of the Owen Stanley range. 
They also carried out heavy raids against 
Lae and Salamaua, farther northward on 
the New Guinea coast. 

Behind the furious air barrage was a 
new commander of air forces in the South- 
west Pacific—Maj. Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney of the United States Army Air Forces. 
Although his appointment was announced 
only last week, the new air chief took 
over his job on Aug. 4. He replaced Lt. 
Gen. George H. Brett, who recently re- 
turned to this country, presumably to take 
a new assignment. A 53-year-old, blue-eyed 
Nova Scotian who stands 5 feet 6, General 
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Kenney won the Distinguished Service 
Cross for heroism as a reconnaissance 
pilot in the last war. What sort of fighter 
he is, is indicated by the motto he keeps 
under the glass top of his desk: “The diffi- 
cult we do immediately. The impossible 
takes a little longer.” 


104 Days 


“My God,” whispered the officer on an 
escorting cruiser, “she’s going to capsize.” 
A young ensign, deathly pale, turned his 
face away. A few gunners below wept. 

Two Japanese aerial torpedoes had just 
ripped into the sides of the U.S.S. York- 
town. The 19,900-ton four-year-old aircraft 
carrier shuddered and took on a sickening 
list. The gaping hole belched thick, yellow, 
flame-streaked smoke. Ugly, twisted gird- 
ers and steel-jacketed cables thrust out 
their jagged claws. Two lonely planes 
looked like beetles on the slanting deck. 

In the warm half-light cast by the set- 
ting sun, the weary crew lined the rail. 
There was no hurry, no confusion. Rafts 
were set adrift, and the men began to slide 
into the water. Escorting destroyers, drawn 
by the tragic “Abandon Ship” signal, 
rushed to the rescue. Then, only two men 
remained aboard—Capt. Elliott Buck- 
master, 52-year-old New Yorker, and his 
mess boy, a frightened little brown-skinned 
Polynesian. Slowly, the captain lowered 
the man into the sea, and followed him 
down. By this time, the mess boy was 
hysterical and fought off men trying to 
save him. Captain Buckmaster swam to 
his servant, calmed him down, pulled him 
to a whaleboat where a vacant seat still 
remained, and then swam back to a raft. 

These scenes of tragedy, high courage, 
and endurance last week became a part of 








America’s war record. For Navy censors 
finally permitted disclosure that, a day 
after Japanese torpedo planes had forced 
her crew to abandon her, the Yorktown 
had fallen prey to a Jap submarine and 
finally sank on June 7. The fourteen-week 
gap of secrecy helped to keep the Japanese 
in the dark during the crucial battle for 
the Southeastern Solomons. 

The huge carrier, with a capacity of 85 
planes and a normal complement of 2,072 
men, went down fighting. During her 104- 
day tour of wartime duty, she had taken 
part in all major Pacific engagements since 
Pearl Harbor. In the Battle of the Coral 
Sea last May, a bomb crippled the ship. 
But a month later, a steel patch hiding the 
hole in her deck, the Yorktown was back 
in action. 

Her end came in the Battle of Midway. 
On the morning of June 4, the Yorktown’s 
planes spotted the enemy fleet off Midway 
and helped sink three Japanese carriers. 
Early that afternoon, however, Japanese 
dive bombers attacked the Yorktown, and 
a few bombs hit the target. Two hours 
later, fifteen enemy torpedo bombers 
launched a new attack, scoring two hits. 

With the carrier afire and listing, Cap- 
tain Buckmaster ordered the crew to leave 
the ship. But the next morning, the sturdy 
carrier was still afloat. Towing tugs were 


summoned from Hawaii. A picked crew, 


headed by the captain boarded the de- 
stroyer Hamman, to return to the wounded 
vessel. With the Hamman secured to the 
Yorktown, a Japanese submarine lurking 
nearby sent four torpedoes into the sta- 
tionary targets. Two hit the Hamman, 
which quickly sank. Two others struck the 
Yorktown. The next morning, she, too, 


‘went to the bottom. 


With the Lexington sunk after the Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea, the Yorktown was 


the second American carrier lost since the 
beginning of the war. By contrast, Japan 
has lost six carriers sunk, one probably 
sunk, and four damaged. 

Among the tragic sidelights of the York- 
town sinking, one stood out above all. It 
was a tale of coolness and courage in face 
of certain death;told by a coxswain about 
two carpenter’s mates trapped five decks 
below. Their compartment was still dry, 
but there was water all around them, and 
rescue by the departing crew was impos- 
sible. 

“The telephone was still working,” said 
the coxswain, “and .we called down to the 
trapped men: ‘Do you know what kinda 
fix you're in?’ ‘Sure,’ they called back. 
“We know you can’t get us out, but we 
got a helluva good acey-deucy game going 
on down here right now. When you do sink 
her, put the torpedoes up forward. We 


399 


don’t want it to last long’. 





Suspense in Solomons 


An air of ominous suspense hung over 
the Solomons last week. From far-off 
Chungking, center of the Chinese intelli- 
gence network, came rumors that the 
Japanese had dispatched a big naval force, 
including four battleships, toward the 
southeastern end of the island group. 
Their reputed objective was to help recap- 
ture Guadalcanal, Tulagi, and other is- 
lands recently seized by the Americans. 

By day and night, American and Jap- 
anese reconnaissance planes and bombers 
flitted in and out among the lofty tropical 
islands forming the 700-mile-long archipel- 
ago. In the Guadalcanal jungles, Japanese 
ground troops, reinforced by night land- 
ing parties, fought deadly battles with 
American Marines. All in all, the situa- 


Official U.S. Navy photo 


The beginning of the end of the U.S.S. Yorktown 
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tion seemed to have the makings of an 
important sea-land-air battle that might 
break out any moment. 

The preliminary skirmishes were already 
taking place. That was evident from Navy 
communiqués. On Sept. 14, these dis- 
closed, Flying Fortresses attacked a force 
of Japanese ships, including battleships 
and cruisers, to the northwest of Tulagi. 
Despite heavy anti-aircraft fire, “possible 
hits” were scored on two battleships, and 





respondent, on an earlier Japanese attempt 
to retake Guadalcanal by land assault, sup- 


plied the picture: “The Marines had 
penned the Japs in a grove . . . It was al- 
most pitiful to watch them .. . fire their 


rifles and machine guns at the armor plat- 
ing of our tanks. The tanks shed off those 
bullets with harmless ‘pings’ and did a 
thorough mopping-up job. When the tanks 
had finished, every one of the 740 landed 
Japs were dead or captured. American 


Newsweek—Browne 


Americans and Japs exchanged more blows in the Solomons 


‘when last seen, the enemy force was “re- 
tiring to the north.” 

At the same time, both air forces were 
increasingly active. On three occasions, 
flights of 28 Japanese bombers escorted 
by Zero fighters attacked Guadalcanal and 
were met over the big island by Navy and 
Marine Corps Grumman Wildcat fighters. 
The enemy lost five bombers and‘ nine 
fighters in these assaults. The Americans 
retaliated witl, air attacks on enemy bases 
in the northwestern Solomons. On one such 
foray, Douglas Devastator dive bombers 
and Grumman Avenger torpedo planes in- 
tercepted a flotilla of Japanese cruisers and 
destroyers off Choiseul Island (see map), 
about 200 miles northwest of Guadalcanal. 
They hit two cruisers. 

Four times in five days, Army bombers 
struck at shore installations at Rekata 
Bay on Santa Isabel Island, destroying 
one enemy seaplane and damaging an- 
other. The enemy airdrome at Buka off 
the tip of Bougainville also felt blasts of 
American fire. And the tiny wooded island 
of Gizo, site of a strategic harbor, was at- 
tacked three times by Flying Fortresses. 

But some of the fiercest fighting was on 
Guadalcanal itself. Here the Marines en- 
tered into a pitched battle with Japanese 
jungle fighters who attempted to recapture 
the island’s valuable airfield. The Japs 
were beaten off. On the same day, Ameri- 
can-held positions on the island were 
shelled by enemy surface craft. Mean- 
while, the Navy reported that the Ameri- 
can forces had heen reinforced with fresh 
troops and supplies. 

No details of the land fighting were 
given by the Navy. But a delayed report 
from Robert C. Miller, United Press cor- 


casualties were 28 Marines killed and 72 
wounded.” 

At the other end of the Pacific battle 
line, in the Aleutians, the Japanese were 
also suffering setbacks. Reporting two at- 
tacks on Japanese-held Kiska Island by 
fighter-escorted American heavy bombers, 
the Navy said that three large cargo ships, 
three submarines, and several small craft 
were damaged and two mine sweepers 
sunk. In addition, an estimated 500 Japa- 
nese troops were killed or wounded, while 
six planes were destroyed and several fires 
started. The only American losses were the 
pilots of two P-38 fighters which collided 
in the air. 


¥ The Navy on Sept. 17 announced that 
United States submarines operating in 
Far Eastern waters had sunk four more 
Japanese ships, including three freighters 
and a small patrol boat, and had damaged 
four other vessels. These successes brought 
the total of enemy ships sunk or damaged 
by American submarines since Pearl Har 
bor to 107. 





RAF: Two Years After 


From a small village in Normandy, 
Hermann Goring himself directed that 
day’s aerial terror. Hour after hour the 
planes roared over London. Not even 
darkness halted the mad carrousel of de- 
struction. The great city glowed with fire 
and shook to the detonations of bombs 
as weary and frightened thousands hud- 
dled in the subways. 

That night, Géring flew over London to 
see the results of the blitz. He was pleased. 


His mouthpiece, the Essener National Zei- 
tung, purred happily: “The British Air 
Force has been forced into a_ position 
amounting to the end of all power to 
attack.” But already the youths of the 
RAF had given the lie to the Nazi boast. 
The wrecks of 185 enemy planes that day 
lay scattered over London and the peace- 
ful fields of Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex. 
It was Sept. 15, 1940. 

Two years had passed, and a better- 
armed and more confident England last 
week marked the anniversary of the day 
of horror. Few scars remained on the face 
of London. The blacked-out streets were 
packed with strollers—many of them 
American soldiers. The subway shelters 
were empty. During the day, four Nazi 
raiders dropped bombs on Eastern Eng- 
land. The casualties were few. 

The anniversary was also marked by an 
exchange of messages by the chiefs of the 
United States and British Air Forces, Lt: 
Gen. H. H. Arnold and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Charles Portal. Arnold to Portal: “The 
deeds of your fliers on that day turned the 
tide of war.” Portal to Arnold: “The 
Luftwaffe and Nazi power suffered their 
first great defeat on Sept. 15, 1940.” 

But if the skies of England were quiet, 
the skies of Germany last week echoed the 
thunder of raiding RAF craft. On the 
night of Sept. 14-15, the British bombers 
blasted Wilhelmshaven, with its vast U- 
boat base. They followed that with heavy 
attacks on Wiesbaden, Munich, and the 
Ruhr and Saar districts. It was disclosed 
for the first time tht among the bombs 
recently used by v.. .RAF were monster 
4-tonners, twice the size of the “block 
busters” so feared by Germany. Called 
“jumbo” for lack of a better name, the 
new bomb contains explosive with five 
times the bursting power of TNT. 

While banking on the Allied air of- 
fensive to disrupt German war production 
and morale, Britain is also anxious. Its 
defense chiefs know that when snow 
blankets the battlefields of Russia, the 
Luftwaffe will probably return to Eng- 
land. The Nazis must strike soon, if they 
are to disrupt the Allied preparations for 
the second front. The Nazis must strike 
hard, too, if the sagging morale at home 
is to be’ stiffened by avenging raids on 
British cities. 

For that coming battle, both sides have 
been preparing for months. The new Ger- 
man weapons include a revised version of 
the deadly Dornier 17 medium bomber 
and also the Focke-Wulf 190 fighter- 
bomber, both of which are used for day- 
light hit-and-run attacks, sometimes at 
hedgehopping levels. But the biggest Ger- 
man threat is the newest model of the 
Heinkel 177. 

This formidable long-range craft, re- 
putedly powered with two 2,300 horse- 
power Mercedes Benz radial engines, has 
a speed of 280 miles an hour and a 25,000- 
foot ceiling, and can carry a bombload 
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equaling the eight tons of Britain’s four- 
engined Stirlings and Lancasters. On short- 
range trips it could doubtless exceed this. 
The plane’s extreme range with a small 
bombload and at a cruising speed of 180 
miles an hour is believed to be more than 
7,000 miles. Thus, it could even carry out 
a round-trip raid from France to New 
York. 

In addition, the Germans have developed 
a “stratosphere” plane, the Junkers 86P, 
to rival the Flying Fortress. Powered with 
two turbosupercharged engines of between 
1,200 and 1,500 horsepower, this craft is 
known to have operated successfully at 
40,000 feet, carrying a few bombs and 
much photographic equipment. But it is 
believed designed chiefly for reconnais- 
sance. Like the Heinkel 177, it is com- 
paratively lightly armed with one 20-milli- 
meter cannon and three machine guns. 

The British are ready for any Nazi 
onslaught with swarms of fighter planes, 
including several squadrons always in the 
air or at readiness. For high-altitude work, 
they will continue to rely chiefly on the 
sturdy Spitfire. Aces in the hole include 
the high-flying American P-47 Thunderbolt 
and P-388 Lightning, although these have 
not yet gone into action in Britain. For 
low-altitude fighting, the British are well- 
equipped with Hurricanes and American 
Mustangs, Airacobras, and Kittyhawks. 
And for night fighting they will use their 
famous night killers—heavily armed Brit- 
ish Beaufighters and American Havocs. 

Moreover, new radio-location devices, 
about which the Britishers are now saying 
little, have been devised to improve de- 
tection of enemy bombers at night. Some 
of the new AA guns, too, are ingenious 
enough for Buck Rogers. And the power of 
the ack-ack barrage has been immeasurably 
strengthened. 

Equally important is the preparation 
being given to the man in the street. One 
item in this vast campaign of prepared- 
ness is a short movie now being shown in 
England. It demonstrates the best methods 
of combating the latest Nazi terror—a 
2-pound fire bomb which, besides its in- 
cendiary charge, carries an explosive 
shrapnel head with a seven-minute time 
fuse. 





Flaming Stalingrad 


To the defenders of Stalingrad, the Mos- 
cow radio quoted the moving phrase from 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: 
“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here . . .” 

Stalingrad did not need the reminder. 
Its deeds became flaming headlines across 
the world’s. front pages, as some day they 
would become flaming pages in history 
books. The foe was already within the 
city’s gates, but the defenders would not 
surrender. They fought for every inch of 


the shell-torn ground, met advancing 
tanks with bottles of gasoline, survived 
attacks by a thousand bombers, and— 
bleeding and exhausted—they counterat- 
tacked. 

Reinforcements at last poured into the 
city last week. Strong, eager men, trained 
during the winter in western Siberia, 
crossed the Volga under enemy fire and 


stepped into the front lines. In the skies, 


speedy Yak fighters, brought from quieter 
battlefields, chased Nazi dive bombers and 
Messerschmitts in an unending combat. 

But sometimes even the reinforcements 
would not avail. Then, the workers from 
the evacuated plants, the Volga boatmen, 
and students hurled themselves at the ad- 
vancing foe. Once, when a strong Nazi 
column broke through the southern de- 
fenses, it was such a ragged army of in- 
spired civilians which halted the enemy. 
And then, straight from the drill grounds, 
students in training tanks went into the 
battle, and pushed the Germans back. 

The lines were now only 35 to 45 yards 
apart, and gains were measured in yards 
and buildings. Every house had become a 
fortress, every street a battlefield. Some 
streets changed hands half a dozen times. 
It was an old-time Chicago gangster war 
on an immense scale. Ground floors of 
large buildings became artillery emplace- 
ments; cellars and staircases became ma- 
chine-gun nests; heavy kitchen tables 
sheltered snipers. The tank was still in use, 
but the tommy gun and the hand grenade 
had become the favorite weapons. With 
hundreds of their tanks buried under the 
caving building walls, the Nazis now used 
their armored vehicles with miser’s care. 

Into the defense of Stalingrad the Rus- 
sians incorporated the lessons of a hundred 
ravaged cities, from Madrid to Sevastopol. 
But no other city had been punished like 
this. Grimly, a Soviet correspondent re- 
ported: “The shape of heights and valleys 
hidden by the construction of the last 
twenty years now is emerging again, as 
houses are sliced off by bombs, and the 
modern landmarks are swallowed up by soil 
flung up by shells .. .” 

Bitter fighting raged on other fronts 
too. Mozdok, on the road to the rich 
Grozny oilfields, had become a “valley of 
the dead,” with hundreds of Nazi corpses 
floating down the boiling Terek River to 
the Caspian Sea. Here, Moscow claimed 
last week, Field Marshal Ewald von Kleist, 
one of Germany’s ablest tank experts, had 
been killed. The Germans denied the re- 
port. At Voronezh, at the pivot of the 
southern front, Russians continued to at- 
tack the strongly fortified German lines. 
Near Leningrad, Red tanks rolled over 
hitherto impassable swamps, in an effort to 
ease the Nazi stranglehold on the city. 


Significance-—~— 


Whatever the outcome of the battle, the 
defenders of Stalingrad had already won 
a strategic victory. For each day that they 


held on to the Volga city had added to the 
delays in the Nazi timetable. Thus, with 
Stalingrad still standing at the beginning 
of this week, the lateness of the season 
promised increasing difficulties for the Ger- 
mans on all the Russian sectors—from the 
north where winter sets in early to the 
Caucasus where snow is already piling up 
in the mountain passes. 

Nevertheless, the fall of Stalingrad 
would be the direst blow yet struck at the 
Russians. Militarily, it would pave the way 
for Hitler to attain a major objective— 
the cutting of Russia in two, and the 
separation of the Red north and south 
armies, by a drive to the Caspian at 
Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga. 
From there, the Germans could be ex- 
pected to push southward toward Baku. 

Should Red resistance, aided by the 
mountains, bar their way to that vital 
oil center, the Nazis could still establish 
a winter line with a holding force in the 
Caspian-Volga region. That would enable 
them to transfer a substantial number of 
troops to the west and would free the 
Luftwaffe for work in other zones such as 
Western Europe or North Africa. Even 
in the Caucasus area, the Stalingrad stand 
has already paid big dividends by delaying 
the expected German pincers move against 
the Middle East. 

But the biggest blow to the Russians 
from the fall of Stalingrad would be the 
loss of the Volga supply route for oil from 
the Baku fields, producers of 75 per cent 
of Soviet supplies. Since the fall of Astra- 
khan would give the Germans air control 
of the Caspian, the Russians would doubt- 
less find it impossible to continue shipping 
oil via the inland sea. And with the west 
Caucasus fields already lost, that means 
they would have to rely on the partly de- 
veloped oilfields between the Volga and 
the Urals now producing some 7,000,000 
tons annually—about a quarter of the 
Baku output. Similarly, German bombers 
could block the flow of Lend-Lease goods 
via the Caspian—and force the Allies to 
intensify development of the difficult 
roundabout land route east of the Caspian. 

Despite its former importance as an.in- 
dustrial center, the loss of Stalingrad in 
this capacity has already been largely dis- 
counted. Though its immovable plants 
such as blast furnaces would be lost by 
the city’s fall, its production facilities for 
manufactured goods such as tanks and 
trucks were long ago moved east. And 
since a major portion of Russian indus- 
tries, particularly aluminum, iron, chemi- 
cals, machine-tool, and plane plants—have 
already been shifted to the Ural zone Rus- 
sia still remains industrially potent. 

Finally, the Russians still retain the 
bulk of the striking power of intact forces 
all the way from the northern to the 
southern fronts. For Hitler has failed sig- 
nally in the great prime objective of his 
onslaught on Russia—the destruction of 
the Red Army. 








Battle of the Solomons: Exciting Moments in U.S. Attack 


A Navy photographer, stationed on the deck of a ship of 
the Pacific Fleet Aug. 24, trained his camera on a Jap 
bomber diving from 15,000 feet. Anti-aircraft fire. hit the 
plane, which exploded with a great white burst of flame 


2) 


Official U.S. Navy photos from Acme 





qust as the lens clicked. Below, a column of smoke marks a 
Jap oil dump on Tanambogo Island set afire by naval gun 
fire Aug. 7. Behind the smoke a causeway leads to Gavutu 
and in the distance lies Florida. 
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Sky F ighters: U.S. airmen are tackling the enemy in 
skies around the world. Here some are shown on widely 





U.S. Army Signal Corps photo 


separated fronts. Left—pilots in Australia with roll of Jap 
Zero killings. Right—fliers enjoy card game in Alaska. 





The Beer Is Warm and They Miss Home Gossip, 
but American Soldiers Find Britain Friendly 


The following story is another in the 
series by Harry F. Kern, editor of News- 
WEEK’s Fighting Fronts Department, who 
is in England gathering background ma- 
terial. 


The American invasion of Britain be- 
gan months ago when the first convoy dis- 
charged American troops in Northern Ire- 
land. Since then, the invaders have over- 
run nearly every portion of the British 
Isles. Coming in waves, they have occu- 
pied one key objective after another. Now 
the trim khaki tunics of the United States 
Army are as much a feature of the 
British scene as double-decker buses and 
corner pubs. 

This correspondent has been watching 
his countrymen in uniform in London, at 
airfields, and in camps deep in the coun- 
tryside. Very little need be said about the 
reason for which they are here. They 
know. Britain knows. Hitler will soon 
know. But meantime the great army must 
somehow settle down to live in a country 
which is in many ways strange. 

The average American soldier is doing 
a pretty good job of getting settled. The 
first concern of all the soldiers is food. 
Most of the troops are on American rations 
and have no complaint. But a proportion 
has been given British or mixed British 
and American rations. They don’t like it, 
and they are going on the theory that if 


they complain enough they will be put on 
American rations. They are probably right. 
Another never-failing cause for grum- 
bling is English beer. A great variety of 
derogatory epithets has been coined to 
describe it, and the fact that it is served 
lukewarm only seems to Americans to be 
adding insult to injury. There is also no 
doubt that an unhealthy amount of water 
has recently been added to the beer. Few 
things are more welcome in an average 
canteen than a case of American brew. 
In the pub where he gets his beer the 
American soldier meets the British Tom- 
my. So far the two breeds seem to have 
got along well. A cause for some dispute 
is the much higher rate of pay of the 
American, despite the recent British raise 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 21) . The United States 
soldier, for example, orders whisky instead 
of beer, and whisky is a drink the average 
Tommy thinks of as reserved for the 


lesser nobility. This correspondent even 


met one American trooper—he was on 
kitchen police duty—who was planning to 
buy a bottle of old brandy for $12. On the 
whole, however, the reaction of the British 
soldier to the better American wages is 
one of resentment against his own govern- 
ment for its niggardly attitude. 
American soldiers in search of beer and 
beauty have made London look like a 
garrison town on week ends, when the 


British go to the country to seek amuse- 
ment in their own fashion. You see Ameri- 
cans wandering in droves through Picca- 
dilly and down Whitehall. In the pubs 
they fumble with the strange currency and 
play a variation of the Army and Navy 
football game on pinball machines. The 
men’s bar of the Savoy looks like a branch 
of the American headquarters. Americans 
are still busy sightseeing, and invitations 
from British homes have piled up for lack 
of takers. But the friendship and _ hospi- 
tality of the average Briton is something 
which the troops will appreciate more and 
more as the novelty of the new country 
wears off. 

The officers are inclined to worry a 
little over the friendliness of the British 
girls for American troops. The uniform 
has a certain attraction and Americans 
are somewhat more flattering in their ap- 
proach to women than the British. Yet as 
a cause of friction between the British 
and Americans, this is a minor problem. 

Thus the American soldier in Britain is 
having a reasonably good time. By dint 
of questioning, however; this correspond- 
ent found two things the men would like 
above all else. First, they would like to 
have football games this fall broadcast 
from the United States. Some camps 
which have short-wave sets could pick up 
the broadcasts if they were short-waved. 
But many have only long-wave sets, and 
for these the British would have to re- 
broadcast the programs. If this could be 
arranged, it would have a tonic effect on 
morale. The second thing the troops would 
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L. a worldwide war where sea power 
must work on the periphery of the strug- 
gle, where transportation is such a vital 
factor, and where cargo carriers aggre- 
gate many more millions of tons than 
does the battle fleet, the term “base” 
has a broader meaning than that im- 
plied in either a naval operating or repair 
base. It can well be the spot from which 
supplies transported principally overseas 
can be sent to the fighting land fronts. 

Before Russia was forced into the war, 
Murmansk was open for the reception 
of supplies from the north. Odessa on the 
Black Sea was a distribution spot. Lenin- 
grad on the Gulf of Finland was also 
open. Before we entered the war, so was 
Vladivostok in Siberia. 

The fortunes of war changed this. 
Odessa was captured, Leningrad was be- 
sieged, and the Japanese Fleet stood 
athwart Vladivostok. Only Murmansk in 
the north remained open. And this route 
was subject to all the hazards presented 
by German warships and bombers based 
in northern Norway. 

With access to Russia—except by air— 
pretty well closed off, the route via the 
Persian Gulf across Iran, then up the 
Caspian Sea and the Volga to Stalingrad, 
took on importance, for Stalingrad was 
a great distribution point for supplies 
intended for Moscow and the fighting 
front. But it took the fierce fighting in 
their vicinity to bring Stalingrad and 
the Volga into world prominence. Only 
then did the great Volga city attain rec- 
ognition as one of the great bases in the 
Russian land-sea communications system. 

The Volga, 2,325 miles long, longest 
river in European Russia, has always 
been Russia’s main waterway. Though 
shallow, carrying at best a draft of only 
8 feet, it is to Russia what the Amazon 
is to Brazil, or the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri are to America. Emptying into the 
Caspian, the two formed the great north 
and south waterway, with Stalingrad its 
main depot. 

The Caspian itself is no small body of 
water. In length (782 miles) it is some- 
what greater than the Black Sea, and at 
its maximum breadth (270 miles) it is 
almost as wide. It is larger than the 





Stalingrad’s Role as an Overseas Base 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Baltic, and with its mean depth of more 
than 90 fathoms it is deeper than the 
Baltic and most of the North Sea. Its 
contained water volume exceeds that of 
the Baltic and North Seas combined. 
Before the war 381 merchant craft plied 
its waters, a large percentage of the 
traffic consisting of barges carrying oil 
from Baku. 

With Axis control of the Volga and 
Caspian Sea, probably two-thirds of the 
supplies carried by this route to Russia 
would be cut off, since the new route for 
supplies landed at the head of the Persian 
Gulf would have to pass east of the 
Caspian. This route is at present only 
partly developed and, as an alternative 
to the Caspian, presents important diffi- 
culties in the shape of terrain and great 
distances. 

Stalingrad and the Volga, like Moscow 
and Leningrad, are stamped deep into 
Russian tradition. But in view also of the 
extreme importance of holding control 
over this great north and south line of 
communication, is it any wonder that 
the Russians have fought so fiercely to 
prevent the capture of Stalingrad? 


However, the city’s plight is not the 
only threat to Russia’s line of sea com- 
munication to the outside world. Turn to 
the Pacific. When the Japanese seized 
the base at Kiska about the time of the 





Seen | . 
Newsweek—Browne jn the face of the losses 


Red supply base: Petropavlovsk they have suffered? 


Midway battle, they must have had a 
dual purpose in mind. Had the Midway 
battle gone in their favor, Japan would 
have been favorably placed for further 
moves east toward the Hawaiian Islands 
and along the Aleutians. 

Such a plan was probably uppermost 
in Japan’s mind, but after the defeat at 
Midway the second objective probably 
became paramount. This was to utilize 
Kiska so that if or when the Kwantung 
Army gave the go signal in Manchukuo 
for a blow at Siberia, Japan would be 
ready in the north to move into Avacha 
Bay on Kamchatka Peninsula and seize 
Petropavlovsk and adjacent airfields, thus 
attempting to forestall any assistance we 
might send to Russia over this northern 
route. For though it has no rail or road 
connections with the interior, and traffic 
sent to the port would probably have to 
be moved over the Sea of Okhotsk to 
Siberia, Petropavlovsk is the only im- 
portant sea inlet remaining open to the 
Allies on the eastern fringes of Siberia. 

The occupation of Kiska fitted in well 
with this broad plan, for it lies nearest to > 
and between the great circle routes from 
our country to Petropavlovsk and points 
further south. It is only 650 miles from 
Avacha Bay—a commodious, well-pro- 
tected sheet of water approximately 10 
by 10 miles in extent, with good anchor- 
age facilities. 

Petropavlovsk is only 
540 miles from the Russian- 
held portion of Sakhalin 
Island, which is itself 900 
miles from Tokyo. Petro- 
pavlovsk harbor is frozen 

/ in winter, but the climate 

| — in this region is fairly mild 
BERING for these northern latitudes, 
SFA and there should be no in- 
superable difficulties, from 
ice or other climatic condi- 
tions, in the conduct of war 
operations. 

Thus the Japanese them- 
selves obviously know Kis- 
ka’s value. Otherwise, why 
should they remain there, 





like is more sports news and plain gossip 
from home. Some suggested that a few 
pages of this sort of news be radioed to 
Britain every day and printed in the form 
of a cheap newspaper in this country. 


This big army in Britain is the biggest 
of all our expeditionary forces. It is called 
the United States Forces in the European 
Theater of Operations. It needs a better 
name both for itself and in order to let 





md 


the American public. realize the scope of 
its objectives. For it’s in effect a new AEF 
and-should have a name that will put it 
on an equal basis with its predecessor in 
France. 
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Bhoconse of the ever-occurring and 
kaleidoscopic changes of war, a restate- 
ment of the global front, described in this 
column six months ago (NEWSWEEK, 
March 23) , seems opportune at this time. 

In this global war there is but one 
front for the Americas and, in this vast 
combat arena, we continue to hold the 
center position (see map). 

On the right flank, the battle rages in 
Western Russia from the Arctic Ocean to 
the mountains of the Caucasus, and, in 
the Egyptian sector, along the Mediter- 
ranean shore. In addition to the two 
battle areas on this flank are three po- 
tential war zones—the Middle East, 
French Africa, and Western Europe. 

The Russian front remains the most 
important theater of operations because 
here the largest armies of the opposing 
forces are locked in a titanic battle, the 
result of which, because of the cost in 
German blood and material, may assure 
Hitler’s defeat and probably hasten the 
ending of the war. 

On the line from Voronezh to the 
Finnish frontiers, the Russians continue 
making periodic local attacks which indi- 
cate that on this 2,000-mile front the 
Red Army remains strong and holds the 
initiative. The situation in the Volga 
region, at the beginning of the week, 
showed the Germans still battling in the 
streets of Stalingrad and halted ifi the 
foothills of the Caucasus Mountains. 

In the Egyptian sector, the British, 





reinforced by American air and mech- 
anized units, continued to harass Axis 
concentrations, bases, and supply lines. 
In this theater the Eighth Army holds 
the strategical and tactical advantage 
over Rommel’s Afrika Korps. And, al- 
though there is no evidence of an im- 
pending drive by either side at this time, 
the British, holding the better positions, 
may be expected to launch a major offen- 
sive during the cool-weather season now 
approaching. 

The Middle East continues as a poten- 
tial front and is likely to remain closed 
this winter, or, in any event, until the 
Axis forces have occupied Transcaucasia, 
or have broken through in Egypt. 

The African area, including the French 
possessions in the north and west of the 
continent, is expected to pass from a 
static to an active war zone as soon as 
the Vichy government is forced to mili- 
tary action in support of Hitler’s African 
plans,’ or French Colonial territory is 
occupied by the Allies, as in the case of 
Madagascar. » 

The third potential war zone is the 
much discussed “second front,” some- 
where in Western Europe. This battle 
sector is now static but is occupied by 
the two contending forces facing each 
other on opposite sides of an intervening 
water barrier. 

On the left flank, there are the two 
well-defined fighting areas of China and 
the New Guinea-Solomon Islands. On this 


America’s Battle Front—A Global Survey 
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In the global war, America holds the center of the line with active and potential fronts on both flanks 


flank also are three potential battle zones 
—Australia, India, and Siberia. 

In the China zone, the Japanese have 
halted their recent offensive and shifted 
large numbers of troops to other fronts. 
In the left flank region, fighting trends 
change frequently. A few months past 
the trend was toward Australia and a 
few weeks ago it was in the direction of 
China. Then it shifted to Siberia and 
now, with a politically disrupted India, 
the Japanese invasion straws seem blow- 
ing toward that country. 

In the island combat zone north of 
Australia, the fighting in the Solomon 
Islands is of the offensive-defensive type 
on the part of the United Nations, the 
objective being to wrest from the Japa- 
nese positions that endanger the Ameri- 
can supply line to Australia. 

On this huge global front, America 
occupies the center of the line and holds 
the key strategic position. We have the 
power of initiative and control ‘the sea 
and air lanes to both of our flanks. Conse- 
quently, we can strike offensively or fight 
defensively at will. 


The end of the summer finds our 
High Command still definitely committed 
to offensive strategy on our right flank 
where, in concert with Britain and Rus- 
sia, our objective is a decision against 
Hitler, while employing on our left flank 
active defensive measures against the 
Japanese. 
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War Problems of Home Front 
Come to Nation’s Bill Browns 


Shortages and Rising Costs 
Presage a Strange New Winter 
for All American Families 


Bill Brown of Bigtown, U.S.A., cast a 
last, loving glance inside as he locked the 
garage door. The old bus looked lonely, 
almost as if it had personally scanned the 
Baruch report on rubber and realized its 
own prospects for the duration: rationed 
gas for its tank, fewer junkets with the 
family, sedate jogging along at 35 miles 
an hour instead of a snappy 60. 


(In San Francisco, East Bay Bridge traffic 
still ran four abreast, but abandoned cars be- 
gan to pile up on large thoroughfares and along 
Highway 101. Southern California oil produc- 
ers predicted a gasoline storage problem if civil- 
ian use of gasoline dropped 25 per cent below 
normal. The Office of the Petroleum Coordina- 
tor in Washington announced that brands of all 
petroleum products, including gasoline, kero- 
sene, and fuel oik may eventually be mixed to- 
gether and marketed without brand names. 
New Jersey planned a new road-sign slogan: 
War Speed—35 Miles per Hour. Ohio motorists 
honked their horns three short blasts and one 
long in a V-for-Victory reproof to other drivers 
who exceeded President Roosevelt’s suggested 
speed limit. Dairies in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
newspapers in Boston used horse-drawn wagons 
for deliveries.) 


It would be queer riding the street car 
to work after all these years, Bill thought 
as he ambled down the driveway. He'd 
heard incredible tales about Bigtown’s 
overcrowded trolleys, buses, suburban rail- 
roads. Taxis, too, provided no easy way 
out since the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation had prohibited cruising. Even if 
you managed to get a cab, you might have 
to sardine-pack yourself in with a lot of 
other folks. Bill made a mental note to 
inquire about the new neighborhood car 
pool. 


(Jacksonville, Fla., converted large tractor 
trucks into buses for use on long hauls. Well- 
dressed businessmen of Charlotte, N.C., rode 
bicycles and motor scooters to work. San Fran- 
cisco trolleys were so jammed that people 
perched on the cowcatcher. To ease rush-hour 
transport loads, Birmingham, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore tried staggered-hour systems for 
schools, factories, and municipal offices. De- 
partment stores changed shopping hours. Des 
Moines limited use of streetcar tickets by school 
children in the downtown area after 4:30 p.m. 
Baltimore newspapers ran share-your-car ads.) 


Bill lit his pipe and settled comfortably 
on the front steps. In many ways it would 
be a winter of adjustment, this first 
American wartime winter in 24 years. 
There’d be less easy living, though noth- 
ing, of course, compared with what Eng- 
land and China and Russia—not to say 
Germany and Japari—would face. 

In the last war he’d been over there— 
at Belleau Wood. Now he was 47 and a 
family man with a wife and two kids. 
Unless things got pretty grim, he’d sit 
this one out on the home front. He had a 
good job and, since the factory got that 
government contract, a raise. The house 
was pretty decent, too—six rooms for $60 
a month in a nice part of town. He was all 
for Leon Henderson’s rent ceiling, which 


had pegged the rent at the March 1 level. 
His landlord hadn’t cared for it—was so 
mad, in fact, that he balked at repairs. 

But at that the Browns were pretty 
lucky to have a roomy home within easy 
distance of the plant. Lots of commuters 
were moving into town because the trans- 
port problem was so bad. Hordes of new 
war workers and country dwellers fearing 
a fuel shortage had invaded the city and 
put a premium on living accommodations. 
War workers, especially, were grabbing 
whatever space they could—empty stores, 
garages, back yards for tents or trailers. 
Some of the neighbors were renting out 
attics and basements. Big houses were to 
be had, but at steep monthly rentals of 
$200 to $450—beyond even the pocket- . 
book of a newly rich factory worker. 


In Seattle, people rented houses sight un- 
seen. Denver “street-by-street” shoppers, 
traipsed along until they could nab a landlady 
in the act of putting out a “For Rent” sign. 
Trailer camps sprouted outside Detroit and 
Hartford. Des Moines had fewer than 400 va- 





















































Manning Hall—N. Y. Mirror 


A cartoonist pokes fun at the wartime rental situation in New York 
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cancies of all kinds in a city of 160,000, and 
urged families of men in the armed forces to 
double up. Atlanta was only 1 per cent vacant, 
Milwaukee .5 per cent, Kansas City and Okla- 
homa City 2 per cent. Home buying slumped 
in some areas, boomed in others. The Home 
Owners Loan Corp. handed out a total of 
$318,000,000 in home-purchase loans in the first 
seven months of 1942, just about the same 
amount as in the same period of 1941, Some 
Cleveland landlords still refused to rent to fam- 
ilies with children. Detroit and San Francisco 
considered raising bans on boarding houses in 
certain residential zones.) 


Bill Brown hunched slightly in the chill 
September evening air. He hoped it wasn’t 
an omen of harsh weather ahead. He 
hadn’t converted from oil to coal, and 
only yesterday the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had named his state among 
30 in the East and Midwest to be fuel- 
oil rationed starting next month. A total of 
3,140,000 oil burners would be affected, 
he’d heard over the radio. Jim Smith next 
door had twitted him about it. Jim used 
coal and had heeded the government sum- 
mer-storage coal drive. He had enough in 
his bin to last through January. 

Trying to keep the Brown family warm 
at 65 degrees instead of 72 would bring 
the war home this winter, if anything did. 
It was a good thing Emma had bought 
those extra blankets and sweaters— 
though she’d had to pay a pretty high 
price for all-woolens. He vowed to get a 
copy of the booklet of fuel-saving hints 
the OPA was giving out. He was glad he 
and his family didn’t live in an apartment 
house which could convert to coal and 
hadn’t. The OPA promised to deny such 


places—commercial and industrial outfits © 


in the same situation—any fuel-oil heat- 
ing rations whatever. 


(In Baltimore all contracts between private 
families and oil companies were called off. Oil- 
burning homes paid anywhere from 1 to 3 cents 
more per gallon for fuel oil when they could get 
it. Natural-gas fuel users in West Virginia, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas had no worries about home 
heating. People in Charlotte bought small 
portable grates for fireplaces. In Hartford they 
snapped up small oil heaters, to keep several 
rooms warm. Birmingham coal mines operated 
full time during the summer to meet demands 
of war-conscious early buyers. Wood dealers 
in Jacksonville stocked up in hopes of a boom. 
Because of a shortage of woodsmen, the Region- 
al Fuel Administrator in Seattle called for vol- 
unteer woodcutters armed with dragsaws, and 
considered the use of convict labor. The 
Northwest also planned to get coal from West- 
ern Canada.) 


Next to fuel, the meat shortage would 
be his second greatest shortage headache, 
Bill guessed. What with Lend-Lease and 
Army needs, good cuts of veal, pork, and 
beef were getting scarcer. It looked as if 
the Browns were going to eat more chick- 
en. Fish, as a meat substitute, would not 
be too plentiful. Fewer vessels available 
for the fishing grounds remaining had cut 





Eat to Save: Patrons of Omar Khayyam’s restaurant in San Francisco 
who eat everything on their plates now get 10 per cent of their checks back in 


War Stamps. George Mardikian, chef, proprietor, and originator of the scheme 
is shown writing a check for the first batch of clean-plate stamps. 





down the supply, and Uncle Sam was 
taking. canned salmon and tuna fish for 
the Army. 

The Browns’ larder this winter would 
see no: bananas, few spices, very little 
breakfast bacon, and less fruit than usual. 
Emma would have to go easy on the heap- 
ing tablespoonful of coffee she put in the 
percolator, and Junior would do without 
many of the cups of cocoa he loved on 
cold mornings. Eggs were more than 50 
cents a dozen, and fruits and vegetables 
were high. Emma’s food budget had rock- 
eted from $12 to $18 a week. All food costs 
were up 15 to 20 per cent, Bill knew. 
Emma was no hoarder, although she’d 
made a move in that direction when talk 
of sugar shortages started. But since- sugar 
rationing had gone smoothly; the Browns 
had more than they needed both for can- 
ning and for the table. Even the restau- 
rant where they occasionally ate had taken 
sugar bowls out of hiding. 


(Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
asked for production of 200,000,000 more chick- 
ens during 1942-43 to supplement meat. The 
OPA prepared all-purpose rationing books for 
unstated future needs as a Christmas present 
to the nation. Des Moines shoppers could buy 
coffee or cocoa or tea—but only one at a time. 
Citizens everywhere worried about the scarcity 
of tinned dog food for their pets.) 


Mary Brown and her new boy friend 
came out on the porch. Bill was proud of 


his daughter’s looks—tie glowing “black- 
out flower” in her hair, the well-fitting 
Angora sweater she prized (the stores had 
no more, she told Bill, because the prin- 
cipal source of Angora—France—had been 
shut off), her shapely legs covered with 
that strange goo. Emma and Mary were 
both agitated about the stocking problem. 
Nylons were at least $2.50 a pair and they 
disliked rayons, so the solution was to go 
without. Come winter, they’d wear knee- 
length socks or cover their legs with slacks. 
Even Emma, who was broader in the beam 
than she might be, had stocked up on 
slacks. All the women were doing it, she 
assured her dubious husband. 

Clothing prices had shot up as much as 
food—at least 15 to 20 per cent. Emma 
had paid $2.50 for a pair of cotton pajamas 
for Bill just like a pair got for $1.95 last 
year. Most of the clothes the Browns 
needed were still stocked by the stores, but 
Emma had had to shop several places be- 
fore Junior got his new camel’s hair coat 
and Mary that cellophane raincoat. 


(Women complained that rayon stockings 
needed more care than other hose. Footlets to 
put in shoes when you went barelegged were 
hard to find. Detroit stores carried huge stocks 
of men’s clothing because customers held off 
pending draft orders. The same reason impelled 
men in Denver to wear unmatched coats and 
trousers. At polite dances in Phoenix men ap- 
peared jacketless and some girls barefoot. Mil- 
waukee men’s clothiers sold cuffless trousers 
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with deep, long breaks over the shoes which 
private tailors could later change into cuffs.) 


Bill didn’t mind added expenses of cloth- 
ing, food, and fuel so much while he was 
making enough money to pay for them, 
and more. In fact, he was paying off some 
doctor bills and other debts and laying 
aside 10 per cent of his salary for War 
Bonds. He didn’t quite go for the spending 
sprees some of the men at the plant were 
having: iurniture, Oriental rugs, jewelry, 
sterling silver. But he had treated himself 
to a $50 home-study drafting outfit, and 
Emma to a new sewing machine. 


(Toledo stores reported former bargain-base- 
ment customers shopping among the $16.95 
dresses upstairs. Los Angeles women who used 
to pay $4.50 for a pair of shoes bought the $12 
kind now. Seattle luxury stores revised prices 
downward to attract war-industry trade. Buffa- 


ber of bills of large denominations handed 
across the counter. Grand Rapids furniture 
makers predicted shortages in upholstered fur- 
niture and mahogany, and the disappearance of 
hardware trim on home furnishings.) 


Bill waved good-by to Mary and her 
young man as they turned the corner and 
headed for the neighborhood movie. It 


“was impossible to get in movies downtown 


these days. Night clubs, gin mills, and ho- 
tel bars in Bigtown were packed too. War 
workers flaunted undreamed-of wads. 
Bowling alleys and dance halls kept open 
all night for swing-shift crews. 


(Hollywood estimated the movie-attendance 
figure at 80,000,000 weekly, the highest since 
1929 and 25,000,000 more than two years ago. 
Film producers predicted a rise in admission 
prices to cover increased operating costs of 
theaters. Gas rationing was expected to change 
neighborhood movie houses into first-run thea- 
ters. Chicagoans developed a disease called 
“spectatoritis”’; they flocked to entertainment of 


the passive kind, with no participation re-- 


quired. Vast industrial organizations began to 
build up their own athletic leagues.) 


As for Bill Brown, he’d take the home 
brand of recreation. Neighbors were friend- 
lier these days. Civilian-defense and block 
parties for soldiers had brought the com- 
munity closer. It was wiser to stay home, 
with downtown crowds and transport such 
a problem. He guessed he’d go inside and 
read that technical book he’d finally got- 
ten from the library after weeks of waiting 
his turn. It was a book on blueprinting 
that might help him get ahead at the plant. 
He might lend Junior a hand on that model 
airplane he was building, or even help Em- 
ma wind up that batch of wool she had 
just brought home from the Red Cross. 


(Libraries reported a run on technical “im- 
provement” books, “escape” fiction, and _his- 
torical studies of seventeenth-century England 
and Russia. Birmingham families who formerly 
picnicked a 15-mile automobile drive from 
home stood in line for barbeque pits at the city 
parks. Milwaukee featured “bring your own 


beer” parties. Southern debs abandoned com- 
ing-out affairs in favor of parties for soldiers. 
pPhiladelphia noted gains in the sale of quoits, 
bridge tables, and hammocks.) 

A ° 

: Bill Brown knocked the ashes out of his 


“pipe, stood up, stretched, and turned to 


go inside. He wagered that except for a 
few minor complaints on rising prices, gas 
rationing, and so forth, there wouldn’t be 
much grumbling. Those fellows in Wash- 
ington, in fact, seemed ’way behind the 
folks back home. They didn’t seem to 
sense the extent to which people were will- 
“ing and eager to sacrifice wherever neces- 
sary to win the war: A Gallup Poll the 
other day had shown the country was 
psychologically ready for gas rationing in 
January, nine months before. The govern- 
ment would do better:to hand all the facts 
about gas and oil, coal, sugar, coffee, and 


lo department-store clerks noted a greater num- -. all the rest, straight to the people. 


It was going to be a strange new winter, 
‘Bill thought as he went in the house. 
_From the looks of things this autumn eve- 
ning, there would be no major upsets in 
home life—but there would be an un- 
familiar tightening of belts all along the 
line. 


~~ 


Elmer’s at War 


No salute guns roared. No crack drum 
-and bugle corps blared. No French boxcars 
labeled 40-and-8 careened through the 








International 


Roane Waring leads the Legion 


streets. No tipsy Legionnaires snarled 
traffic with their antics. Kansas City 
citizens, particularly hotel managers with 
breakable furniture; were astonished and 
relieved as the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Legion came to 
unprecedented order last weekend for the 
first wartime meeting in its history. Only 
4,000 Legionnaries, including 1,500 dele- 
gates, attended compared with the 100,000 


who used to show up in peacetime years. 

With monkcy-business-as-usual ap- 
parently out for the duration, the veterans’ 
organization of the last war concentrated 
on matters dealing with the winning of 
this one and the peace to follow. Over 
protests that the Legion should restrict its 
membership—now 1,125,000—to veterans 
of 1917-18, the delegates voted to open 
their ranks to the millions of veterans of 
the present war. Presaging a veterans’ bloc 
of unsurpassed political power—provided 
this war’s soldiers accept the invitation— 
the convention’s move will require Con- 
gressional action to amend the Legion 
charter before the new veterans can be 
admitted. The Legionnaires also demanded 
conscription “of all the resources of this na- 
tion,” including manpower, and called for 
immediate drafting of 18- and 19-year-old 
youths. Another resolution urged postwar 
military training for all men before they 
reached their 22nd birthdays. As their new 
commander, the Legionnaires elected Roane 
Waring of Memphis, Tenn. 

The theme of national unity was stressed 
by notable speakers. Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox said that while “some of us 
may have differed” with President Roose- 
velt before the war on domestic questions, 
“this is no time to pursue those differ- 
ences.” And WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson, saying that 40 per cent of national 
production is going into the war effort, said 
this must rise next year to 60 per cent. He 
promised: “We aren’t going to have an 
ounce of fat left.” 





‘Strategic Reasons’ 


For weeks the Swedish ship Kanangoora 
had been tied up at San Francisco, her 
holds full of supplies for American military 
prisoners and civilian internees in Japan, 
occupied China, and the Philippines. Un- 
der charter to the Red Cross, she awaited 
only Tokyo’s permission, transmitted 
through Switzerland, to cast off her lines 
and depart on the voyage of mercy. 

But last week Japan refused, for 
“strategic reasons,” to let any neutral 
vessel -cross the Western Pacific; such a 
cargo would be permitted only via ex- 
change ships meeting at Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Portuguese East Africa. On Thurs- 
day the Red Cross canceled the vessel’s 
charter and prepared to unload the sup- 
plies. Some—but by no means all—of the ’ 
goods can be carried on the exchange ship 
Gripsholm, soon to sail on its second 
voyage to Lourenco Marques. 

On Friday Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull inquired into the meaning of Japan’s 
“strategic reasons.” Through Switzerland, 
he demanded “urgently”—and grimly— 
whether Japan intended to abide by her 
obligations under the Geneva prisoners- 
of-war convention and grant full reciproc- 
ity in the humane treatment of prisoners. 
With inadequate cargo space on the ex- 
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Money for OWI’s Overseas Service 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The whole question of psychologi- 
cal warfare is now up in concrete form: 
How much money should be spent on 
it? Our chief agency for the day-to-day 
conduct of psychological warfare is the 
overseas branch of the Office of War 
Information. In assaying how much 
money OWI should have, a line should 
be drawn between its overseas and its 
domestic activities. 

There is no need for a large OWI 
budget for domestic activities, except 
as OWI has taken over useful work 
previously performed by other informa- 
tion agencies. The money to be saved 
by a reorganization of the information 
services connected with the war effort 
should offset in large part, the cost of 
the additional duties which OWI may 
rightfully undertake within the United 
States. 

In the domestic field, the principal 
job of OWI should be to assist the press 
and radio in prying loose the facts. The 
American people will work. and fight 
better if they have the facts. 

Overseas, also, the facts, in the long 
run, are our most potent propaganda 
weapon. But, except in a few countries, 
the facts, as they are made known in 
this country, are not automatically 
distributed. Getting the facts to the 
ears and eyes of people throughout the 
world is a complex and often expensive 
operation. They must be presented in 
ways which will be understood by dif- 
ferent audiences, some of whom have 
only the most remote conceptions of 
the United States. And they must be 
conveyed to people who are under direct 
or indirect control of the enemy and 
from whom he is attempting rigidly to 
exclude information favorable in any 
way to the United States and the 
United Nations. 

In psychological warfare, the Ger- 
mans stole a long march on the de- 
mocracies. The Japanese are practicing 
psychological warfare, or propaganda. 
Even today, the Germans are putting 
several times the energy and money 
into propaganda that we are, and the 
Japanese also probably are outdoing 
us. Both have prevented great losses 
to their armed forces by the skillful and 
persistent use of propaganda to soften 
and divide their victims. 

But we are past masters at this game. 
Under Wilson’s leadership, we played 
it most effectively in the last war. 
American propaganda, based largely on 


the Fourteen Points but partly on the 
theme that our rising military strength 
would be irresistible, softened the Ger- 
man will to keep on fighting and thus 
almost certainly ended the war a few 
months to a year earlier than otherwise 
would have been the case. 

Now once again we have great poten- 
tial advantages oyer our enemies in the 
prosecution of psychological warfare. 
Our idea of the way the world should 
be organized (vague as it may be) is 
infinitely more appealing than the Nazi 
or Japanese New Orders to almost 
everybody except the Germans and the 
Japs (and perhaps to some of them). 
Secondly, we have a reputation for in- 
vincibility which has never been ex- 
tinguished in most parts of the world. 

These two basic themes—that our 


idea of a world order is better than - 


the Nazi or Japanese ideas and that 
we are going to win the war—are, I 


believe, facts. The objective must be. 


to make people throughout the world 
accept them as facts before we prove it. 
Almost all who have felt the Nazi op- 
pression will agree that our system is 
better; but they may not believe that 
we are going to win the war. And in 
the Orient are peoples who may not yet 
feel the difference between the imperial- 
ism of the West and that of Japan, and 
who do not accept, or know about, the 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Declaration of the United Nations. 


American propaganda should be 
spread daily around the world, by radio, 
pamphlet, leaflet, phonograph record, 
movie, the spoken word transmitted 
through underground channels, and 
every other means of communication. 
It should be spread to our fighting al- 
lies, the neutral nations, the conquered 
nations, and our enemies. 

This is the job of the overseas branch 
of OWI, on which it has made an ex- 
cellent beginning. Propaganda will not 


-win the war. But as an auxiliary to 


success on the battle fronts it may 
shorten the war. That has been proved 
time and again in the history of war- 
fare, including 1918. The overseas service 
of the OWI should have all the money 
it thinks it can use effectively. If $200,- 
000,000 spent on propaganda overseas 
shortens the war by a single day, there 
will be a net saving in dollars to the 
American people, without considering 
the saving in lives. 
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change ships, supplies sent to Americans 
in the Philippines have been far from 
sufficient. He suggested that a_ neutral 
Red Cross agent on the islands be per- 
mitted to receive American funds and buy 
local produce to supplement the basic 
Japanese rations given to prisoners. He 
remarked pointedly in his note that the 
International Red Cross functions freely 
in behalf of Japanese nationals detained 
on American soil. The inference was that 
Japan’s decision on reciprocity could af- 
fect the 200,000 persons of Japanese origin 
now in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

When the Gripsholm returns from Lou- 
renco Marques, she is expected to bring 
about 1,500 Americans, now concentrated 
at Shanghai, and perhaps 100 from Japan. 
Approximately 1,000 others will still await 
transportation from Japanese-held terri- 
tory. And 300 others, some of them mis- 
sionaries, and some men who have mar- 
ried Japanese or Chinese wives, will re- 
main. They have ignored State Depart- 
ment orders to come home. 





‘I Got So Mad’ 


The Haights were an inconspicuous and 
prosperous family in Stamford, Conn., un- 
til Arnold Haight, the father, went to Sing 
Sing for burglary. He was released in 1938, 
in time to see fire destroy their home and 
kill his wife. He and his four children 
moved into a two-room shack. They did 
odd jobs, and Edward, the second of three 
brothers, cut grass for the city at 50 cents 
an hour. 

Although Edward left school after the 
seventh grade, his scholastic record was 
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Edward Haight killed two, slept well 
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Wait! Are you sure you want sugar in your Old Fashioneds? 


MAN: Sorry. For a moment I forgot 
we all have to be sugar-misers now. 


us: True enough, but that’s only one 
of the reasons we asked that ques- 
tion. 


MAN: I don’t get it. What's the oth- 
er reason? 


us: Well, lately. more and more of 
our friends have been telling us that 
it seems a downright shame to dim 
the noble flavor of a whiskey as mag- 
nificent as today’s Four Roses with 


even a particle of sweetness. 


MAN: Say—that certainly makes 
sense. In fact, when I found what 
wonderful things had happened to 
today’s Four Roses, I started leav- 
ing all the fruit except a twist of 
lemon peel out of my Old Fash- 
ioneds. Man—what a grand and 
glorious cocktail that makes! 

us: Then we think vou'll like it even 
better without sugar. 


MAN: Q.K.—I’ll leave out the sugar. 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S 


us: But whether or not vou decide 
it’s better that way, vou'll still have 
the most princely Old Fashioned a 
man could ask for—as long as it’s 
made with today’s Four Roses! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 
years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Incor- 
porated, Louisville & Baltimore. 


FOUR ROSES 
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A “hot pilot” gives “him” a firm grip ...and they’re off—going 
places and doing things...a bombing expedition over a factory in 
Naziland, or wrecking an enemy airfield. 

“He” is the “stick,” called the control column on today’s war planes. 
“He’s” shiny and bright and dependable, and strong as strong can be. 
“He’s” made of aluminum alloy. Which, by the way, makes him an 
even more valuable team-mate. Aluminum is non-magnetic, and does 
not attract the sensitive needle of the near-by compass. 

Every day, hundreds of bombers and fighters roll off the assembly 
lines with Reynolds aluminum alloy at the controls, waiting for that 
firm, confident handshake that will set the course to Victory. 

Every American war plane manufacturer uses Reynolds Aluminum 
for vital parts of U.S. airplanes today. As Senator Lister Hill said on 
the Senate floor, May 15, 1942, “the record of the Reynolds Metals 
Company stands distinct and alone, because this company was the 
first to realize that enormously increased quantities of aluminum 
metal would be absolutely vital if victory is to be won. I want my 
colleagues and the Nation to know 
that Reynolds Metals Company is the WAR To 
only company in the United Nations = 
‘that dared to enter, on its own re- 
sources, the hazardous business of pro- 
ducing aluminum metal from bauxite.” 
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aluminum than France and England together pro- 
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_ Greater vision and more sweat today mean less blood and fewer tears tomorro 
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above average. But neighbors thought him 
dull-witted. Like younger children, he 
loved to dress up as a cowboy and swag- 
ger about with a hunting knife in his belt. 
Girls were not attracted by his weak chin, 
unruly black hair, and slovenly appear- 
ance. 

On Sept. 14, five days before his seven- 
teenth birthday, Edward stole a station 
wagon near Bedford Village, N.Y. For a 
time he drove about, accosting women, and 
about 6:30 in the evening met Margaret 
Lynch, 7, and her sister, Helen, 8. (“I 
didn’t mean to get them so young.”) He 
lured them into the car, bound and gagged 
them, and drove into the village to buy 
some razor blades. (“I wanted to do some 
cutting.”) On a lonely road he raped both 
children, slashed their faces and bodies 
with his knife, and threw Margaret into a 
stream by the road, where she died of 
drowning. (“I got so mad because Mar- 
garet was crying.”) Then, because Helen 
was moaning, he put the child’s head under 
the wheels of the car, drove back and forth 
several times over the body, and threw it 
in the Kensico Reservoir. By 10 o’clock he 
was in the Lakeside Diner, eating two 
hamburgers and a piece of pie. (“I was 


_hungry.”) The next morning, after a good 


night’s sleep, he went to work. 

In the diner he had boasted: “I had a 
wild ride and the cops were chasing me.” 
This wasn’t true—at the time. But police, 
who were already frantically searching for 
the missing children, heard of his conver- 
sation. Haight confessed the murders read- 
ily, and with unblinking eyes and an oc- 
casional wisecrack, directed the officers in 
dragging the reservoir for Helen’s body 
(Margaret’s had been recovered earlier) . 
The angry crowds that gathered around 
him left him unmoved. 

Dr. M. Mortimer Sherman, psychiatrist, 
described the boy as “a savage living in a 
civilized world . . . He is above the level 
of an imbecile and therefore he undoubted- 
ly will be declared legally sane.” And Dis- 
trict Attorney Elbert T. Gallagher prom- 
ised enraged citizens: “He’s going to the 
electric chair as soon as we can send him 
there.” 





Political Noter 


Recently without a maid, Dorothy 
Kemp Roosevelt has been doing her own 
housework in fashionable Birmingham, 
Mich., a suburb of Detroit. Mother of 
three girls, busy as a concert pianist, and 
heavily engaged in women’s club work, she 
also found time to campaign for Congress 
because she didn’t like the prewar isola- 
tionist record of Rep. George A. Dondero, 
a Republican veteran of five terms in the 
House. Last week Mrs. Roosevelt won the 
Democratic nomination for an uphill fight 
against Dondero at the November polls in 
the Republican and “silk stocking” Seven- 
teenth District. 





The newcomer to politics divorced the 
late G. Hall Roosevelt, brother of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1937. She and 
her daughters, Amy, 17, Diana, 15, and 
Janet, 12, are frequent White House vis- 
itors. A former state superintendent of the 
WPA music project, she campaigned on a 


international 
Dorothy K. Roosevelt would .go 
from the kitchen to Congress 


simple platform: “I am for aggressive 
prosecution of war.” 


§ Rep. Joseph E. Casey told Massachu- 
setts primary campaign audiences that 
when Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. went 
to North Africa as a major commanding 
American tank units in action (NEws- 
WEEK, July 13) , he “saw no action; he was 
on a Cook’s tour.” The two will fight it out 
in November: Lodge won Republican re- 
nomination and Casey the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination. Rep. Thomas H. 
Eliot, fighting New Dealer, lost the Elev- 
enth District Democratic Congressional 
nomination to James M. Curley, former 
governor and mayor of Boston. Eliot ran 
at a disadvantage in new territory. His 
former district, the Ninth, was abolished 
by redistricting after the 1940 census. 





Votes for Sailors 


The uniform he wears will determine 
whether the serviceman abroad will vote in 
the Federal elections this November. When 
Congress passed the absentee voting bill 


for men in the armed forces Sept. 10, both 
the War and Navy Departments refused 
to deliver ballots overseas (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 21) because transportation facilities 
were “sorely pressed.” In addition, the 
number of ballots might give away to the 
enemy the size and disposition of our fight- 
ing units. 

President Roosevelt signed the bill Sept. 
16, and two days, later the Navy an- 
nounced a change of mind: it would give 
ballots to men of the naval forces, Marines, 
and Coast’ Guard “both within and with- 
out the continental limits of the United 
States.” But the Army did not retreat; “in 
the vast majority of cases,” said Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, it will be un- 
feasible for soldiers overseas to vote. 

The Navy will save time and space by 
sending out a form circular—in many cases 
by radio—which the fighting voters may 
copy to apply for ballots. When these come 
back, ballots then will go out both by air 
and sea. 





Girls in Gray-Blue 


On the nights transports sail, girls trim 
in gray-blue uniforms with visored caps 
march up the gangplanks with the troops. 
Like the soldiers, they don’t know their 
destination; they may be disembarked 
anywhere from Iceland to Australia. Like 
the soldiers, they’ve signed up for the 
duration. They wear proudly the insignia 
of the Military and Naval Welfare Service 
of the American Red Cross. And their job 
is to carry as much as possible of the 
American form of social life to United 
States outposts all over the world. 

Recruits (and the Red Cros; is combing 
the country for more) are chosen carefully. 
Some come from the four area offices, but 
all are finally selected in Washington. Rec- 
reation workers must be 25 to 30 years of 
age, and expert in music, dramatics, arts, 
outdoor sports, or other recreations. They 
must be calm and resourceful when in 
danger. Tactful hints from the Army and 
Navy resulted in two extra stipulations: 
they must be pretty and they must like 
servicemen. Their service specifically for- 
bids smoking, drinking, or swearing while 
in uniform. According to Army regulations, 
they may have dates only with officers and 
civilians. Salaries for stenographer-secre- 


taries, recreation assistants, hospital and ‘ 


club social workers, and assistant field 
directors, all women, range from $150 to 
$225 a month, with maintenance. 


The Red Cross last week told who some: 


of these women are and what they are do- 
ing. A society girl, Jane Goodell of New 
York, is helping set up the new Red Cross 
club in Reykjavik, Iceland. Mrs. Paul 
Kellogg (Helen Hall of the Henry Street 
Settlement House, New York) is assistant 
Red Cross director in Australia and ad- 
jacent islands. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
Jr., Hesper Le Gallienne, sister of the ac- 
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Black Star 





...and partners for Hyde Park strolls from the staff of welfare girls at its swank Washington club in London 


tress Eva Le Gallienne, and Patricia Hart- 
nett, former Powers model and _ airline 
stewardess, are stationed in the British 
Isles. 

Girls assigned to the luxurious London 
clubs, such as the Washington, are oc- 
cupied in arranging country tours for the 
men, running dances, introducing Amer- 
ican soldiers to British families. Under 
less favorable circumstances in other parts 
of the world, the workers improvise club 
and gymnasium facilities, help the men 
stage their own theatricals or organize 
jam sessions. Members of the hospital units 
teach crafts to bedridden patients, write 
their letters, receive their confidences and 
try to provide amusements. 

Sometimes the life is hard. A recreation 
worker in New Caledonia wrote home: “I 
haven’t had my boots off except to sleep. 
Gradually we’re getting modern floors un- 
der the beds in the hospital tents but, be- 
fore, the legs were in the mud almost to 
the springs . . . I had my first egg since 
landing yesterday . .. I ate four without 
stopping . .. The captain I was going with 
was killed in New Zealand last week.” 


Week in Nation 


Carrier: Less than five months after 
the aircraft casrier Lexington was sunk in 
the Coral Sea, its new namesake was 
scheduled to be launched Sept. 26 at 
Bethlehem Steel’s Fore’ River plant in 
Quincy, Mass., more than a year ahead of 
schedule. The fifth vessel of the name, 
and the second carrier to be launched 
since America’s entry into the war, the 
new Lexington was originally to be called 
the Cabot. 


Scare: About 30 miles from Amagan- 
sett, where four Nazi saboteurs landed in 
June, a small, crudely built raft, about 5 
by 10 feet and covered with moss, was 
found at East Moriches, Long Island. A 
Coast Guardsman fired a shot at a prowler 
running along the beach in the vicinity 
but failed to halt him. In the spy scare 
that followed, soldiers, state troopers, and 
Coast Guardsmen, aided by auxiliary 
police, stopped and searched Long Island 
Railroad trains, examined vacant summer 
cottages, and required motorists to prove 
their identity, but discovered “nothing un- 


usual,” according to the Eastern Defense 
Command. 


Waacs: Mrs, Carroll Leaver of Phila- 
delphia, 37-year-old sister of Maj. Gen. 
Carl A. Spaatz, commander of the United 


States Army Air Forces in Europe, was 
inducted into the WAACS. A few days 


later in New York Mrs. Emily Lee Shek, 


33, became the first Chinese-American to 
join up. In each case the WAACS lowered 
the minimum weight requirement from 
105 to 100 pounds, but even then both 


women were hard put to it to reach the’ 


proper poundage. Mrs. Leaver drank a 
pint of cream a day for several weeks. 
Mrs. Shek’s method was a special Chinese 
diet of bananas and 2 gallons of water 
daily. 


Earnincs: Theodore R. Borst of Clin- 
ton, N. Y., a $50-a-month Army private 
stationed at Camp Brucker, Ala., got a 
$350,000 check from a chemical company 
for a patent. The money—equivalent of 
583 years’ salary at his present Army pay 
—was for a formula described as of “tre- 
mendous” importance to farming. 
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* | FROM THE CAPITAL | * 








Social Doldrums 


Socially, Washington’s foreign diplo- 
matic corps today is on very short rations. 
Gone are the glitter and glamor of balls 
and formal dinners. In the tide of war- 
time business, embassy and legation par- 
ties have lost their style: few guests are 
selected now for their charm, their mem- 
bership in the right country clubs, or their 
Riviera flavor. Big affairs have been cut, 
and little ones made businesslike. Enter- 
tainment for the fun of it and the show 
of it is nearly dead. _ 

When the diplomats yearn for a big 
blow-out, they have to peck around for 
an excuse. They find it in the influx of 
dignitaries that swells with the war. Thus 
this summer the Dutch have had their 
queen; the Greeks and Yugoslavs, their 
kings. Others have feasted foreign min- 
isters and military chiefs. Each important 
newcomer rates a traditional dinner and 
reception, including champagne, with Cab- 
inet members, Supreme Court justices, 


- and Army and Navy big shots in attend- 


ance. But afterward comes the business 
entertaining. As long as the visitor remains 
in Washington he holds luncheons and 
dinners every day for the second- and 
third-rank American officials he really 
wants to see—usually about some form o! 
Lend-Lease. 

Similar small dinners are _ routine 
throughout the diplomatic corps. If 
scheduled for 8:30, they require a black 
tie; but if for 7:30, are usually informal. 
The. stock food, however, is still guinea 
hen on toast, although the wine is likely 


to be American. Brandy is served, but a 


number of American war-agency officials 
(who constitute the “new society”) tend 
to pass it up. Guest lists for such little 
and calculated dinners, held almost night- 
ly at the British Embassy, for instance, 
are not released. 

The British still have the No. 1 em- 
bassy, but they throw few formal parties, 
except for benefit of charity or in. honor 
of visiting celebrities. Like other diplo- 
mats, the British found it singularly diffi- 
cult to abandon their brief working days, 
two-hour lunches, and long summer vaca- 
tions. But now they aré on a strict 9 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. routine. While the embassy’s 
six guest rooms have been full all this 
summer (the Atlantic crossing is easier in 
warm weather), Lord and Lady Halifax 
usually leave their guests to their social 
secretary. Besides the Ambassador and his 
wife, the top-notch Britishers, increasingly 
on Washington’s guest lists, are men like 
Field Marshall Dill, Sir Arthur Salter of 
the shipping mission, and the Hon. Rob- 
ert Brand, food-mission chief. With their 
American counterparts they form a new 


branch of the social tree and entertain in 
their own right. 

With Germany and Italy out of the 
picture and the French in a ticklish spot, 
Russia ranks socially right after Britain. 
The Litvinoffs are genial hosts, while the 
under secretaries seem rather awkward 
and stiff in their new popularity. Third 
and fourth come Brazil and Argentina, not 
only because of their political importance, 
but because, in the parlance of the society 
columnists, they “keep smart embassies.” 
Mme. Carlos Martins, the Brazilian Am- 
bassador’s dark-haired, strikingly dressed 
sculptress-wife, and the American-born 
Sefiora Felipe A. Espil of Argentina are 
pegged as exceptionally good hostesses, 
who include dancing in an evening when 
they can. 

Representatives of the conquered coun- 
tries are sometimes short of funds, living 


- as they do on Lend-Lease and frozen 


assets released them by the Treasury. 
Representatives of the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Denmark entertain little. The 
Czechs, worst hit financially, live very 
simply but take in all the concerts they 
can. The Finns, who are in a different 
category and get no Lend-Lease financing, 
almost never have guests. 

Greeks and Yugoslavs outdid them- 
selves for the visiting royalty and came in 
for some criticism, but they have staged 
nothing elaborate since. Yugoslav Minister 
Constantin Fotitch is famous for his cui- 
sine, which includes a fussy cheese: pie 
and Serbian stuffed tomatoes. The aristo- 
cratic Count Robert van der Straten- 


Acme 


“Stand-sits” raise the pay load 





Ponthoz of Belgium is about. the only 
diplomat left who gives parties in the old 
and grand manner, with such nonpolitical 
guests as Mrs. Truxton Beale, the Albert 
Deweys, Mrs. Delano Robbins, and Mrs. 
Edward Beale McLean. 

Spain, although in an awkward position 
and chary of publicity, still entertains well, 
though quietly. Sefior Don Juan Fran- 
cisco de Cardenas has come through three 
regines and has many American friends 
with whom he likes to play bridge and 
gin rummy. His Rumanian wife is famous 
for her Spanish dances. Their staff is 
courtly. Guests at a recent small dinner 
seemed to have been chosen for their 
youth and smart appearance. The best- 
looking Britishers were there. Afterward 
rugs were rolled up and there was danc- 
ing to the embassy phonograph. 

But even such small frivolous parties 
are rare now. While a few years ago there 
was a bang-up dinner at some embassy or 


legation nearly every night, now there is’ 


only one in two weeks or so. As one young 
diplomat put it: “I haven’t dragged out 
my tails in over a year.” 


Surprise 

On the dripping hot days while he was 
working on the rubber report, Bernard 
Baruch used to take his four girl assistants 
out into the welcome shade of a garden 
adjacent to their office. In several bursts 
of enthusiasm for their good work, he gave 
them boxes of candy and, when they 
thanked him, benignly patted them on 
the shoulder. He distributed envelopes at 
the height of overtime work, leaving be- 
fore the girls could open them. One girl, 
finding a $10 bill, called out: “Oh, this 
couldn’t be mine!” But Baruch’s assist- 
ant assured her it was and that if she 
looked carefully she’d find $15 more. 
Another time Baruch bowled over the 
elevator boy by asking: “Say, have I ever 
done anything for you?” To the boy’s 
astonished “No, sir,” Baruch replied by 
handing him a ten. 


Stand-Sits 


Seating capacity of Washington street- 
cars and buses is to be increased 25 to 70 
per cent by the simple expedient of re- 
moving the seats and substituting high 


bench-like contraptions in which the pas- , 


senger will half stand and half sit. The 
new seats are known, of course, as “stand- 
sits.” They are being tested in a few cars 
now. Spaced 18 inches apart instead of 
the usual 28 to 32 inches, the benches are 
said to provide comfort by means of a 
handrail ahead and a footrest beneath, so 
that passengers riding in the peculiarly 
poised position will be secure on curves. 
It’s the capital’s contribution to the cam- 
paign among transit systems in all cities 
of the country to make peacetime facili- 
ties carry wartime loads. 
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Peoples Surge Across Europe 
in Nazi Reshutftling of Races 


Hitler’s Aim Becomes Clear 
as ‘Inferiors’ Are Pushed Out 
From Path of Germanization 


If I can send the flower of the German 
nation into the hell of war without the 
smallest pity for the spilling of precious 
German blood, then surely I have ‘the 
right to remove millions of an inferior 
race that breeds like vermin!—Hitler to 
Rauschning in 1934 (The Voice of. De- 
struction, page 137). 


Since the dawn of history, man_ has 
been constantly on the move. The indi- 
vidual may yield to wanderlust as well as 
to necessity. But when whole nations mi- 
grate, their movement is usually dictated 
by forces of nature: glaciers, drought, 
floods, and similar cataclysms. Such is the 
record of the past. 

It took an Adolf Hitler to upset the 
rule. No natural cause, but the Nazi racial 
fantasy, added to the dynamics of Ger- 
man imperialism, has created the greatest 
upheaval Europe has witnessed in modern 
times. Perhaps as many as 8,000,000 peo- 


ple have been uprooted from their homes 
in the past three years, driven back and 
forth like cattle across the Nazi-ridden 
Continent. 

The blitz conquest of Poland loosened 
the avalanche. From the 87.2 per cent 
Polish provinces of Western Poland an- 
nexed by the Reich, the Nazis expelled 
upwards of 1,500,000 persons. Men, 
women, and children were herded into 
boxcars and dumped into Central Poland. 

Into the vacuum thus created Hitler 
poured Germanic blood not from the 
Reich, but from Russian-controlled terri- 
tories. This artificial transfusion belied 
the Nazis’ own vaporings about the “Peo- 
ple Without Space.” For it took vigorous 
pressure to put into effect the German- 
Russian “repatriation” agreements of Nov. 
3, 1939, and Jan. 10, 1941. The Baltic 
Germans in particular felt little desire to 
“return” to the Reich—after an absence 
that had lasted from one to seven cen- 
turies. Nevertheless, the Nazis managed 
to repatriate a total of 260,000 “Volks- 
deutsche” from the Baltic states and Rus- 
sian-occupied territories of Poland, and 
roughly 200,000 of them were settled in 
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8,000,000 Europeans «re victims of Hitler-driven migrations 


German-held Western Poland, where Hit- 
ler had decided to build a “wall of Ger- 
man peasant farms.” 

Then came a new scheme: Under an 
agreement with Italy, Dec. 21, 1939, some 
185,000 German-speaking inhabitants of 
South Tyrol were marked for transfer into 
the Austrian provinces of Carinthia and 
Vorarlberg. It is doubtful, however, 
whether more than 66,000 have been ac- 
tually moved to date. 

The fall of France set off another popu- 
lation shuffle. From the provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine more than 170,000 
Frenchmen have been shifted to unoccu- 
pied France. Whole villages were emptied 
at an hour’s notice. An additional batch 
of 8,000 Lorrainers were deported to Po- 
land last June. The vacated farms then 
were taken over by Balts and settlers 
from Bessarabia, whence 93,548 “Volks- 
deutsche” had been removed to the Reich 
after the annexation of that province by 
Russia in June 1940. 

Next to be hurled into the whirligig of 
Nazi population policy were the Yugoslavs. 
Since April 1941, an estimated total of 
1,000,000 Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes have 
been deported, chiefly into “Old Serbia.” 
While these expulsions were mostly of a 
punitive nature, the Nazis’ need for labor 
prompted the next big shuffle: last Feb- 
ruary, some 400,060 Ukrainian farmhands 
were ordered from the Kiev-Zhitomir area 
to the industrial south. 

All the while, Hitler’s pet victims, the 
Jews, were kicked and kicked again. In 
October 1940, for example, 9,000 Jews 
from Baden and the Palatinate were 
thrown into. unoccupied France, whence 
Vichy is now sending them back to the 
Reich to meet Nazi demands for forced 
labor. Three hundred thousand Jews from 
Germany and German-held territory, first 
corraled in Polish ghettos, are now being 
shunted farther east. Of Poland’s more 
than 3,000,000 Jews at least 40 per cent 
have been uprooted from their homes. 

The transplantation program has, how- 
ever, encountered a few setbacks: a scheme 
to move all Europe’s Jews to Vichy-con- 
trolled Madagascar came to grief when the 
British landed on the island. A tentative 
plan to deposit 10,000,000 Poles in French 
Equatorial Africa got nowhere because the 
Fighting French maintain a tight grip on 
the colony. Unbroken Soviet armies still 
block another pet project of Hitler’s: to 
transfer the Czechs to Siberia. 

But the Nazis are far from finished. Last 
week they were busier than ever revamp- 
ing the ethnological map of Europe. A 
monstrous plan, concocted a few months 
ago with the help of the Dutch Quisling 
Meinoud Rost van Tonningen, president 
of the Nazified Netherlands Bank, entered 
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|e in amazement when Mrs. 
Frisby went careening past and 
around the corner toward the superintend- 
ent’s office! Could it be that my usually 
~ docile patient had suddenly become a psy- 
4 chopathic case? 

By actually running I was only a few 
steps behind when she burst in on Dr. Par- 
son and started her tirade—hardly stopping 
} for breath between sentences: 


“T came here ten days ago for a rest and a 
check-up—now I feel like a nervous catastro- 
phel Noise—dishes rattling! Din—bells and 
elevators! Voices, echoes, footsteps and an 
enunciator that booms forth like ‘a voice from 
a tomb’ calling this doctor or that nurse. It’s 
like living in a megaphone! I can’t stand it.”’ 


Naturally Dr. Parson did his best to soothe 
our patient and cautioned everyone to be as 
quiet as possible. Then he took action that 
brought a permanent cure for our noisy cor- 
ridors. It seems Mrs. Frisby’s wasn’t the 
first complaint. 


The Hospital Board had the Celotex 


CEL 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


. w\ for Dir ~—— Office!’ 





Sound-Conditioning people come in. You 
see, they’ve had the most experience in this 
kind of work. And they certainly proved it 
in our case. We’ve got the quietest corridors 
you can imagine. It all dates back to “The 
Midday Ride of Mrs. Frisby.” 


+) & 2 

Celotex Sound-Conditioning is serving with 
distinction on the “home front” and in war 
industry—contributing to comfort, better 
hearing and increased efficiency—in hospi- 
tals, schools, churches, offices and factories. 
And even today, Acousti-Celotex can be 
obtained promptly. 


Without obligation, the Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning representative in your terri- 
tory will make a survey of your problem. 
He'll tell you what sound-conditioning can 
accomplish and what it will cost. A note on 
your letterhead will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Learn how Celotex Sound-Conditioning is in- 
creasing efficiency, cutting costs in factories and offices 
all over a. Actual case records. Write for “‘The 
Quiet Forum.” Free on request. The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the stage of realization: the transfer of 
3,000,000 Dutchmen, fully one third of the 
nation, to White Russia, where they are to 
be settled as model farmers. As the first 
trainloads of reluctant Hollanders were 
moving eastward, Rost van Tonningen, in 
a broadcast address, warned his country- 
men that force would be used if his “East 
Company” did not find enough volunteer 
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settlers. On top of it all, the end of the 
week brought a new report: That the Ges- 
tapo was staging mass deportations of non- 
Jewish Frenchmen to labor in Polish and 
Silesian mines. 


Significance 


Expediency and opportunism, not any 
revolutionary concept, mark Hitler’s pop- 
ulation policy. First the Nazis preached 
the “Blood and Soil” doctrine, which ties 
the farmer to his earth. At the same time, 
the slogan “One People, One State, One 
Fiihrer” called for the integration of all 
German blood-and-soil into an _ ever-ex- 
panding Reich. 

When this goal was achieved, the cry 
for “Lebensraum” opened the next phase. 
Thé German nation, supposedly suffocat- 
ing within too narrow limits, needed more 
space. New conquests promptly showed up 
the hollowness of this claim: There were 
not enough German farmers to settle the 
conquered territories. 

The pattern now emerging is this: thor- 
ough Germanization of all land within the 
Greater Reich; expulsion of the prolific 
Slav races to faraway regions; settlement, 
on the outer fringe of the Reich, of a Ger- 
manic upper crust of model farmers, served 
by native slave labor. For this purpose the 
unwilling Dutch and Scandinavians have 
been chosen. For it is these “semi-Teu- 
tonic” nations that the Nazis would make 
their accomplices in Germany’s subjuga- 
tion of “inferior” races. 











International 


Underground Comfort: London’s anti-blitz preparations now in- 
clude eight new tunnels, 68 to 120 feet down, big enough to hold a total of 
64,000 persons. They are equipped with canteens, spring bunks, dimoutable 
lighting, medical posts, lavatories, and blower ventilators. After the war they 


will become subway-system extensions. 


High Water Line 


Black or red lines painted 5 inches from 
the bottom of royal bathtubs became a 
symbol last week of Britain’s austere new 
way of life. As part of the national fuel 
economy campaign, King George VI ruled 
that. members of the royal family and 
other occupants of Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle must get along from 
now on with no more than 5 inches of 
water in their tubs. ; 

The King also forbade the use of central 
heating and the lighting of fires for the 
present. Only a physician’s order may 
produce a fire in bedrooms. Unessential 
lights in corridors have been removed, and 
no bedroom or bath may have more than 
one small bulb. Because the number of 
boilers has been reduced in Windsor Castle, 


residents of some sections will find their. 


hot-water taps shut off four days a week. 
At such times pitchers and buckets will be 
filled in the kitchen. 





Good Neighbor Castillo 


Yacuiba is a frontier settlement and 


trading center for the Gran Chaco on the 
bleak Bolivian-Argentine border. There 
last week mountain troops on the Argen- 


.tine side of the boundary and cavalry on 


the Bolivian presented arms while flags 
were run up, national anthems played, and 
a 21-gun salute fired. Graying old Presi- 
dent Ramon S. Castillo of Argentina em- 
braced his dark, handsome Indian host, 
President Enrique Pefiaranda de Castillo 
of Bolivia, Chaco War hero. The two chief 
executives drove the first spikes of a 325- 
mile Argentine-financed railroad to the 
Bolivian oilfields, then went into confer- 
ence. 

Castillo chose a hectic week to desert his 


‘capital. During it Germany asked Argen- 


tina to deny charges that officers and men 
of the scuttled pocket battleship Admiral 
Graf Spee had broken any pledge by escap- 
ing from their internment. A congressional 
committee demanded that Capt. Dietrich 
Niebuhr, Nazi: naval attaché, be declared 
persona non grata for aiding in their get- 
away. Buenos Aires University had to close 
its law school because of -pro-Axis demon- 
strations. A bomb shattered windows of 
the pro-Allied newspaper La Prensa in the 
heart of the city. Despite Castillo’s strict 
state of siege, another paper, Critica, at- 
tacked the government, observing that the 
Argentine press was “unanimously ranged 
on the side of the democratic cause.” By 
doing so, Critica lived up to its masthead 
slogan: “God put me over your city like 
a horsefly on a noble horse to sting him 
and keep him alert.” 

For its part, the government, smarting 
under many such stings, finally got around 
to ordering the dissolution of the Federa- 
tion of German Welfare and Cultural 
Clubs, a smokescreen for Nazi undercover 





























Picture of a 


“Two-Car Man... Riding Home to 


toast America with 


a drink of the Best 
..-9chenley 


Royal Reserve ! 
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america Cakes Mal the Bett 


OF EVERYTHING! 


= Det HE BEST OF THE TIMES...and 
Drink the World’s Best Whiskey! In 
Schenley Royal Reserve, you get the 
SC a | E N LEY best whiskies from Kentucky, Indi- 
rt y) A a - ana, Pennsylvania and Maryland — 
cf yA ; blended with finest grain neutral 


spirits for perfect mildness. It’s a 
taste no other whiskey offers. Try it! 


THE TASTE IT TAKES FOUR STATES TO MAKE 









SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


































PATRIOTS 
will get a BANG out of this 


Tuis 1942 model shell casing pictured here 
differs from shell casings of the past in one 
important aspect: 


There is no copper used in its manufacture. 
It is made of steel. 


Over long months Buick, in cooperation 
with a special U.S. Army ordnance-industry 
committee, has worked on one of the special 
and ticklish processes of its production — 
and now that the job is rolling, all that’s 
been learned of special processes and tech- 
niques is available for all shell-casing- 
makers to use if they desire. 


It’s a notably good shell casing. Tests in 


quantities already have been successfully 
concluded, and these steel cases are being 


turned out on an accelerating production 
basis. 


With copper as desperately scarce as it is, 
and the millions of these shell casings that 
will be needed for the hungry guns, you 
can imagine what a first-rank contribution 
this is to our nation’s war effort. 


Buick is proud to have played a part in its 
development, proud to have worked hand 
in hand with the Army, glad to have dem- 
onstrated that in the pinch American in- 
genuity is still doing business at the same 
old stand. 

*® You will also be glad to know we are 
keeping months ahead of schedule on our 
output of Pratt S Whitney aircraft engines 
and many other important war products 
such as tank parts, artillery parts, etc. 














ij Essential Copper 


Already Being Produced, These Large 
Projectiles Successfully Withstand 


Strain in Severe 
Buick engineers, working with experts of the army ord- 
nance department, have perfected a method for manufactur- 
| ing larger caliber shell cases from pressed steel and have put 
|a huge production program under way. 
This was disclosed, With War department approval today, 
\ by Harlow H. Curtice, Buick general manager. The new 
\ process, he said, will mean the saving of millions of pounds 
4 ie of copper and other critical metals, and will protect Uncle 
; 5 Sam’s gunners against shortage of heavy ammunition due to 
‘ana | scarcity of those metals. 
The Buick process, —* has U S d Fi 
———- | been under experiment for sev- 
eral months, with final tests suc- an Inns 
—, completed a —— 
on equipment now instal N B ak 
and in operation, produces a @ar re 
J Poway case capable of to Wash 
: ling the high pressures of gun- ashi 
i {| fire, capable of easy loading and Closi ington Asks 
a ejection from the gun chamber, osing of Consulates 
| | meeting the requirements of op- : 
| | eration in both hot and cold guns Washington—AR—Finland and 
r Jand free from spark hazard and the United States were one move 
obturation. short of an open break in diplo- 
| According to Mr. Curtice, the matic relations today, with the 
ht | development has been, spied ae nee eee 
ce e. 0. ery shell]; ‘ 
fad {eases for the army, including nO eee 


when | antiaircraft shells. He said the 


& definite recom- process. is applicable to all the 
larger caliber shells and has been 


Congress. 
all policy on this made available to the govern- 
isserts, is keeping | ment for use by other manufac 
ng from going up. turers in shell production. 
action to the war} Jt requires no special steels or 
F recommendation | alloys. needing critical metals, 
n little steel com-|an* may be produced in large 
an additional 44 | quantities with the highest stand- 
day, equivalent to a 513 | ards of quality, he said. At the iately” the consular 
ent raise, the President re- | same time it does not present a f the American legation 
marked that for. an article like | machinery and equipment prob- pki 
a, a 5 per cent increase would }lem, the manufacturing process 
: orce up ne weet Qn yeing capable of ut’ izing much legation itself and that of the 
as would ilities of muni- Finnish legation in Washington 
t¢ remain unchanged, but the oust- 
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Tough Susbeunsl 


- Concentrated firepower ...a smashing blast of 
machine gun bullets and cannon shells spit- 
ting from one point—and heading hell-bent 
for the target. 

That’s the kind of firepower that makes a 
warplane a tough customer. That’s the kind 
of firepower a Lockheed P-38 “Lightning” 
has...concentrated firepower that’s designed 
in—not added on. 

And it’s firepower that is a/ways concen- 
trated...from muzzles to target, at any 
range... because it comes slamming from 
the nose of that unobstructed center cock- 


pit. It’s a battle-axe of lead and explosives MF ask 


that can slice off a Messerschmitt wing, or - 


blast a Jap Zero to bits...and it’s another 
reason why a ‘plane christened “Interceptor 
Pursuit” in defense-minded days fits so well 
its new official air force title, “Fighter”! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation... Vega 
Aircraft Corporation ... Burbank, California 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 


lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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StrockHotm: One of the plagues the 
Nazis have inflicted on Europe is a catchy 
tune called “Lilli Marlen.” The song and 
its banal words are poured nightly into 
the microphone of Radio Belgrade by a 
female German singer whose vocal talent 
was described by a Stockholm newspaper 
as a “come-and-kiss-me voice.” So seduc- 
tive is the performance, according to the 
Nazis, that British soldiers in lonely out- 
posts of the African desert have turned 
“sissy.” To blasé listeners, the ditty, 
heard in every dance hall, even whistled 
in the street, is a nuisance. The Swedes 
have long since forgotten that “Lilli 
Marlen” was originally a German march- 
ing song; even high British officials have 
been seen dancing to the omnipresent 
and infectious tune at a Swedish British 
Society meeting. 

Only in Denmark has an effective 
antidote been found. There anti-Nazis 


adopted the tune enthusiastically but 
supplied their own words: 


First let’s knock Géring’s head 
against a stone, 

Then let’s catch Goebbels by his old 
lame bone, 

Hitler we'll hang on a high treetop 

Next to his pal von Ribbentrop. 

All faces then will shine 

At four dead German swine. 


The result: “Lilli Marlen” has been 
banned in Denmark. 


Santiaco: The announcement that 
President Juan Antonio Rios would visit 
Washington in October fell on Axis 
sympathizers like a 4,000-pound demo- 
lition bomb. Once the initial damage was 
checked off, however, pressure groups 
renewed their activities among the Ger- 
man elements, hoping that by some 
miracle Rios could be badgered into call- 


‘Here and There With Newswock’s Correspondents 


ing off his trip. As a matter of fact two 
of the best-informed men in the country 
with an inside track to the Presidential 
Palace have placed bets that Rios will 


cancel his plans, announcing at the last 


moment that his health will not support 
the journey. “Won’t-go” bets have be- 
come exceedingly Common among those 
who wish to maintain relations with the 
Axis. 


Metsourne: A suggestion that the 


' Australian Government meet the serious 


labor shortage by releasing members of 
the armed forces for farm work, as has 
been done in Britain (Newsweek, Aug. 
10), was firmly rejected by Prime Min- 
ister Curtin last week. He declared: “If 
I had to take a chance of being short 
of fighting men I’d risk the tucker.” 
(“Tucker” is a good Australian word for 
food.) 





work, and simultaneously officials ordered 
the deportation of one of the ringleaders, 
Enrique Volberg. 


Significance 


Castillo went to Bolivia ostensibly in the 
interests of economy, for the little north- 
ern neighbor has oil, tin, and other ma- 
terials that Argentina urgently needs. The 
fact that Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz 
Guifiazi accompanied him indicated- the 
President at the same time was promoting 
a good-neighbor policy of his own running 
at cross currents with Washington’s con- 
ception of hemisphere solidarity. Other re- 
cent signs of Castillo’s designs have been 
the cancellation of Paraguay’s $2,500,000,- 
000 war debt and the invitation to Presi- 
dent Juan Antonio Rios of Chile to drop 
in on Buenos Aires after his forthcoming 
trip to Washington. And.it is Castillo’s 
isolationism that - is eens: this - hemi- 
spheric wooing. 

Meanwhile at home, his regime is having 
continued trouble with a growing anti- 
neutrality movement, which gained mo- 





mentum when ex-President Agustin P.. 


Justo recently offered to serve in the Bra- 
zilian Army. Even though Justo’s primary 
- motive may have been a desire to boost his 
own stock and thus clear the way for an 
attempt to succeed Castillo in the 1944 
presidential elections, his move bolstered 
pro-Allied sentiment throughout the na- 
tion. 


As for the people themselves, their at-- 


titude was summed up in Collier’s by Wal-'_ 


do Frank, the American author who was a 


_ victim of pro-Axis hoodlums in Buenos © - 


Aires: “The people are with us—not with 
England; with us to an extent and with a 
depth of feeling that probably is not 
equaled in any other of the big Latin 
American countries.” 


Manchuria Gangster 


In the Shanghai of the late 1930s, the 
foreign colony’s cocktail set gravitated in- 


-evitably to the Broadway Mansions sky- 


scraper towering over the Bund. There 
Masayuki Tani, Japan’s dapper, bald- 
headed little Minister-at-Large provided 
gaiety and good Scotch whisky. To the 
guests Tani’s smiling moonface was devoid 
of guile. 

But the bland facade masked one of the 
shrewdest and most ruthless schemers who 
ever came out of Japan. A diplomat since 
1914, Tani belonged to the jingoist faction 
of the Foreign Office, was a rabid advocate 
of the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” and an original member of the 


“Manchuria Gang” that set the pattern 





for Axis aggression by staging the Mukden 
incident just eleven years ago last week. 

As counselor of the Hsinking embassy 
from 1933 to 1936, Tani shared control 
of Manchuria with three other men: Gen. 
Hideki Tojo, Japan’s present Premier. who 
then headed the Kwantung Army Gen- 
darmerie, the Japanese Gestapo; Yosuke 
Matsuoka, president of the South Man- 
churia Railway; and Naoki Hoshino, then 
head of the Manchuria General Affairs 
Board and now chief of the Japan Cabinet 
Planning Board. 

Hachiro Arita, one of Tani’s enemies in 
the Foreign Office, tried to sabotage his 
career by naming him Ambassador to 
Paris in 1940. It was a promotion, but 
Arita knew the French would not accept 
the man who accused them of aiding the 
Chinese. When Tojo became Premier, he 
made his old friend President of the Board 
of Information. 

Last week Tani got another boost: Tojo 
appointed him Foreign Minister to replace 
Shigenori Togo, who resigned three weeks 
ago in protest against the military clique’s 
encroachment on the Foreign Office. The 
change wrought a further tightening of 
the Manchuria Gang’s control of the gov- 
ernment. As Tani took office, Russo-Japa- 
nese relations grew tenser by the hour, but 
whether the army proposed to attack 
Siberia now or later remained a carefully 
guarded secret (see page 22). 





Swedish Hitler 


One more little fiihrer was looking for a 
job last week. Aroused by public clamor, 
the Swedish Government late in August 
had ordered its white-haired Commander- 
in-Chief, Gen. Olof Gerhard Thérnell, to 
purge the army of potential fifth colum- 
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No clothes coupons 


treasures. 


for one coupon. 
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could buy it, so wash it 
with gentle SYLVAN FLAKES 


OW could you have known when you 
bought it that sunny day before the 

war, that such a flippant little coat would 
be so useful about the house in war-time? 
Yet to-day it is among your irreplaceable 
You can make ‘it last longer 
and preserve its good looks by washing 
it in the gentle lather of Sylvan Flakes. 
Today, too, Sylvan Flakes are scarce, so wise women save their 


Sylvan for washing those special things which nowadays, more than 
ever, are so well worth looking after. You get 3 oz. of Sylvan Flakes 


Save SYLVAN FLAKES for Precious Things 


THOMAS HEDLEY AND COMPANY LIMITED, 


NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE 








7420-16 








International 


Flurry: British amateur sleuths last week thought they had uncovered a 
spy. They saw the above “Beach Coat From Dieppe” soap-flakes ad as a sin- 
ister tipoff to the Germans about the Dieppe raid of Aug. 19. The word “coat” 
meant “combined operations attack”; four buttons and six buttonholes gave 
the time, between 4 and 6 a.m.; pruning shears implied tanks to penetrate 
barbed wire. Intelligence officers investigated, then exonerated both the ad and 


the agency that put it out. 





ts. On Sept. 16 it was announced that 
two avowed Nazis had been struck from 
the active list. They were a little-known 
second lieutenant, Bengt Hassler, whose 
pro-Nazi utterances recently drew protests 
from the populace at Trelleborg and Ratt- 
vik; and the notorious Sgt. Sven Olov 
Lindholm, nicknamed “Sweden’s Hitler.” 

Actually, “Der Grosse Fihrer” and his 
Swedish imitator Lindholm have little in 
common, except that they both failed to 
achieve. commissioned rank in the army. 
Sergeant Lindholm is a much younger 
man than Hitler—39. Built like an athlete, 
he is 5 feet 8 inches tall and strikingly 
good-looking. 

Inspired by Hitler’s success, Lindholm 
founded his National Socialist Workers 
Party in 1933, in competition with a three 
years older Nazi party headed by Birger 
Furugard. By 1936 the two groups had 
merged, Lindholm became fihrer of the 
new _ organization, 


now. called Svensk 


Socialistisk Samling (Swedish Socialist 
Union). He met both Hitler and Goring, 
and attended four Nazi party rallies at 
Nuremberg as a “guest of honor.” 

Lindholm’s special misfortune was that 
the German armies never ventured to 
invade Sweden. His minuscule but highly 
organized party stood by hoping to do a 
thorough Quisling job on Sweden’s de- 
fenses, but he could accomplish nothing 
without armed help from the outside. Un- 
like his counterparts Quisling, Mussert, 
and Degrelle (Newsweek, May 4), Lind- 
holm got no farther than the rank of 
would-be traitor. 





Dieppe Dud | 


As-part of their strategy of terror, the 


Germans recorded their blitz against Po- 


- land on sound film and showed it to neu- 
trals as a warning to fall in line—or else. 


The Nazis made similar movies of each 
subsequent campaign, the neutrals were 
painfully impressed. ~ 

But the latest German epic—‘How We 
Dealt With the British at Dieppe”—was 
a flop last week in three neutral countries: 


Swepen: The Berlin radio admitted 
Stockholm and other towns staged demon- 
strations to prevent the film’s being shown. 


Switzertanp: The movie had to be 
withdrawn because it was greeted .with - 
jeers, gatcalls, and the cry: “Show that 
stuff somewhere else!” The newspaper Na- 
tional Zeitung called it “faked German 
propaganda inflicted on a protesting Swiss 
public.” 


Portucau: After. German Legation 


guests -had been treated to. a_ preview, 


Augusto Fraga, a leading critic, wrote: 
“Atleast their cameramen were taken by 
surprise and unable to produce one of their 
first-class newsreels.” 





Telling the Irish © 


Independent Eire holds the same fasci- 
nation for Hitler that rebellious Ireland 
held for the Kaiser. To the doggedly neutral 
country on Britain’s left flank, which still 
holds its historic grudge against the Eng- 
lish, Germany in 1937 sent as minister 
Dr. Eduard Hempel, a spendthrift Saxon 
and a dyed-in-the-wool Nazi. Under his 


. regime the Nazi propaganda machine went 


into high gear. The Dublin legation staff 
was enlarged and a new consulate set up 
at Limerick. Lavish entertainment, bright- 
ening Dublin’s none too cheerful night life, 
attracted a cosmopolitan crowd. of dip- 
lomats, officers, parliamentarians, writers, 
and women to the hospitable Nazi lega- 
tion. Dr. Hempel’s parties and, even more, 


_ those thrown by his press attaché and 


paymaster extraordinary, Dr. Karl Heinz 
Petersen, a Nazi journalist who arrived in 
Dublin after the outbreak of war, became 
the talk of the town. And whenever the 
town talked, Nazi agents with cocked ears 
stood ready to relay to Berlin any worth- 
while revelations. 

During the. first three years of war, 
Hempel, Petersen, and company had the 
Irish field practically to themselves. Last 
week, however, a serious competitor ap- 
peared on the scene. He was Richard 
Watts Jr., 44-year-old West Virginian and 
former drama critic for The New York 
Herald Tribune, who was sent to Dublin 
in the dual capacity of press attaché with 
the American Legation and representative 
of the Office of War Information. Mr, 
Watts a jovial, widely traveled reporter 
with Irish blood and a good nose for 
everything Irish, will ‘tell the Allies’ story — 


to -the Irish. He plans, among other 


things, to bring out a weekly newspaper 
in Dublin devoted any. to America’s 


* 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


... AN APPLE FOR TEACHER... no books from this school have ever - 
fed a bonfire in the village square. These children are being taught to think for themselves, 


not as a- dictator decrees. Teacher will receive that big red apple, for no starving waif 
will grab it from the little girl’s hand. This is America, the land of the free, the land of 
plenty—and so it shall remain. 'That’s what we are fighting for and that all decent people 


of the world shall have the same opportunity for “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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... and we are discovering the importance of rubber 


RUBBER TIRES on the school buses, family 
cars, and bicycles that carried these chil- 
dren to school— rubber soles on the shoes 
for basketba!l—rubber water-proofed over- 
shoes for protection of health on rainy 
and snowy days— rubber insulation on the 
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/ 
electric wires that carry the current and 
make possible modern school lighting and 
heating. EVEN THE CLOTHING the children wear 
is made possible in its low price and en- 
viable quality through a hundred industrial 
rubber products in field and mill. Rubber 
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is frequently woven into the goods them- 
selves in the form of yarn, for durability 
and comfort. And even THE F00D the chil- 
dren eat for lunch is dependent on rubber 
products every step of the way from farm 
to mill, packing plant, store and home. 


Today United States Rubber Company is devoting its resources to providing vital rubber products for army 
and navy. No doubt you own “U.S.” trade-marked products. Take utmost care of them. Limited stocks — made 
before Pearl Harbor — may still be available in your stores. When peace comes, as it will, we will again manu- 
facture for you such famous “U. S.” trade-marked products as: Keds, U. S. Royal Master Tires, Howland Swim 
Caps, “Lastex,” the miracle yarn, Rainbow Belts, Koyalon Mattresses, Laytex Wire, U. S. Royal Golf Balls. 


Rockefeller Center @ New York 
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U.S. Following Britain’s Lead 


in Concentration of Industry 


Civilian, Non-War Output 
to Be Funneled Into Few Firms 
for Labor and Supply Economy 


Back i in March 1941, Britain was forced 
to do it. In August of the same year, when 
Washington issued its first “L”—or limi- 
tation—order restricting civilian produc- 
. tion, the way was paved for the United 
States to do it. And, nine months later— 
in the shrunken cooking-stove industry— 
American business saw firsthand results of 
the same upheaval which had hit civilian 
English manufacturing plants so hard: 
concentration. 

To date, mortality among civilian indus- 
tries has been relatively light, because the 
United States has been at war less than ten 
months. By now, however, it is at last 


possible to see the end of the butter-for- 


guns road. Focusing attention on the 
coming transition for industry was the 
analysis of things to come by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers which 
a fortnight ago told members: “Machinery 
has been set in motion to concentrate pro- 
duction of civilian products” . . 
thing “from baby carriages to caskets.” 
Concentration means shaking down es- 
sential civilian manufact ice to a few se- 
lected companies in a) industry to get 
maximum efficiency from those remaining. 
For those eliminated; concentration spells 
shutdown—at least -for the duration. The 
principal reason for it is raw-materials 
shortages, but there are other complica- 
tions: scarcity of labor (see page 54), power, 
and transportation. Any one is serious. 
The combination of two or more is fatal. 
Raw-materials shortages brought about 
concentration of the stove industry. That 
was on May 14. Typewriters came next, 
on Aug. 4, and bicycles on Sept. 2. Ac- 
cording to an unofficial line-up, it will hit 
farm equipment, sugar refining, warm-air 
furnaces, metal furniture, office machines, 
plumbing supplies, toys, bedding, dairy 
machinery, paper, boilers, auto-repair parts, 
portable conveyors, and unit heaters. 
The tipoff to early farm-equipment con- 
centration was last week’s  WPB order ra- 
tioning the industry’s output, which will 
- be cut down to about 25 to 35 per cent of 
normal. Plans are taking form to concen- _ 
trate the bulk of remaining farm-equip- 
ment manufacture, in companies an- 


nual sales under $10,000,000, excepting for 


those things most little companies can’t 
make, such as tractors which probably 
will stay with the larger firms, but in re- 
stricted. amounts. If so, this automatically 
would knock out of‘ the picture for the 
duration such big leaguers as International 
Harvester, Minneapolis-Moline, Oliver 
Farm, Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case, and 
Deere, whose sales run from $16,500,000 
to more than $350,000,000. The big com- 


. panies, already largely on war work, would 


swing over still closer to 100 per cent con- 
version. a 

Another example of current. concentra- 
tion thinking is the plan the Washington 
mills are grinding out for sugar refiners. 
About half of them may be eliminated. 
An industry committee, which has been 
transferred en masse to WPB employe sta- 
tus but without compensation, is working 
out details now. As their plans shape 
up, trade-marks and brand names will be 
kept intact through a toll system. Thus, 
those plants touched by concentration’s 
kiss of death will get a proportionate 
amount of sugar for distribution through 
their regular channels under their own 


names. Low, round-the-clock production 
costs of those firms doing the refining are 
expected to permit sale of the sugar to con- 
verted companies at a level low enough to 
afford them a sufficient margin to cover at 
least a part of obsolescence, maintenance, 
and other costs. _ 

So much for the concentration plans al- 
ready operating or under way. Last month 
the WPB sent two experts to Britain to 
study how a more advanced war economy 
has cracked the concentration nut. Dr. Ar- 
thur R. Burns and Henry A. Dinegar have 
just returned with the British blueprint, 
but haven’t said much about the details. 

As a matter of fact, Britain has tried 
various types of concentration: (1) merger, 
or permanent concentration of production 
and ownership of firms in the industry; 
(2) levy and compensation, whereby a 
nucleus company takés the entire business, 
paying fixed amounts to others for the priv- 
ilege; (8) transfer of quotas, with nucleus 
firms buying out the rights of other com- 
panies to produce certain quotas of goods; 
(4) pooling, whereby all firms share in the 
profits of those left operating; (5) agency 
agreement, under which nucleus firms pro- 
duce articles as the agents of eliminated 
companies, which buy the output at cost 
and distribute it themselves, Emphasis 
now is on the last; the others are listed in an 
ascending order of preference. One way or 
another, however, about 2,400 estab- 


in 





. every- 


England’s Industry Concentration Record* 


Workers 
\ Industry released 
Bedding 340 
Bicycles $20 
Boots/Shoes 14,800 
Carpets 10,000 
Corsets 1,100 
Cotton 117,000 
Cutlery & Razor Blades 550 
Gloves 1,000 
Hosiery 87,000 
Iron & Steel 8,600 
Jute 250 
‘ Leather Goods 2,750 
- Linoleum 600 
"Musical Instruments 300 
Pottery 9,600 
Rayon 8,500 
Sports Goods 
Tiles (glazed) 1,500 
Toilet Preparations 770 
Toys 850 


Factory space 
released leus 
(square feet) establishments 
158,000 85 
154,000 8 
4,005,000 832 
3,500,000 17 
197,000 $9 
26,000,000 1,364} 
167,000 98 
207,000 98 
6,009,000 416 
660,000 29 
1,080,000 87 
452,000. 100 
980,000 8 
. 390,000 7 
2,400,000 90 
1,000,000 T 
97,500 20 
542,000 11 
458,000 39 
298,000 18 


“Decuare of wartime conditions, complete current data is not available. The table tells the 
story only up to April.1, 1942. Additional concentration programs have brought the total of firms. 


* close to 2,400 and 
produ:;tion by concentration. 


number of nucleus companies to 4,250, as of May 1. By July 1, ximate- 
ly 260,000 workers and 55,000,000 square feet of factory floor kind boon relented’ 


‘space for war 


The figure given for cotton nucleus establishments includes rayon. 
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can rent Comptometer equipment! 


You needn’t hire wizards, or hunt up that abacus 
your missionary aunt brought back from China, 
in order to cope with increased figure work. 


Even though you find it difficult or impossible 
to purchase new Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines, you may. arrange to rent some Compt- 
ometer equipment from your local Comptometer 
Co. for short periods of time. 


See your local Comptometer Co. representative 
— ask him to explain this important service. Or, 
if you prefer, write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. : 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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lishments already have stopped operating 
in Britain and approximately a quarter- 
million workers have been released for war 
jobs. 

Forming a likely clue to WPB thinking, 
along lines of keeping eliminated firms in 
shape for postwar rebirth, is the crystal- 
lization of British opinion which seems to 
be so influential in Washington. Britain 
generally tries to see to it that closed 
firms (1) remain in existence as economic 
entities, (2) continue to have their brands 
produced. by operating firms, (3) have 
trade-marks protected. against expiration 


through non-use or failure to pay registra- 
tion fees, (4) do not have to eliminate 
sales forces, and (5) are encouraged in 
competitive selling of concentrated produc- 
tion so that each firm may retain contacts 
with established customers. 

Another school of thought which has 
had some bearing on the British program 
favors production on a so-called standard 
basis; butter and toothpaste, for example, 
are put out in uniform packages but with 
brand names. Products completely con- 
trolled by the government, such as gaso- 
line, oil, and milk; and imported foods, 
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such as raisins, are sold unbranded. Last 
week’s move to sell all United States gaso- 
line and oil under a concentrated, no- 
brand system follows the latter scheme 
(see page 27) . 

To date none of the United States con- 
centration plans in operation carries any 
special provision for preservation of trade- 
marks and good will or for obsolescence, 


-research, maintenance, and other charges 


necessary to keep a company in lean but 
sound trim so it can better reenter the 
peacetime competitive markets. With only 
minor exceptions (two of the stove firms 





New Washington Personalities: Jeffers of UP, Wilson of GE 


- Two new faces came on the wartime 
Washington horizon last week: William 
Martin Jeffers, to unkink the rubber snarl; 
and Charles Edward Wilson, to head up 
direction of military supplies’ production 
schedules. Jeffers, on leave of absence as 
a dollar-a-year man, will continue to draw 
his $75,000 annual pay as president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Wilson resigned, 
trading his $175,000 salary as president 
of the General Electric Co., for a much 
smaller one from Uncle Sam — around 
$8,000 annually—for serving as a vice 
chairman of the War Production Board. 


Jeffers 

- Qut in Omaha, Neb., where he lives, 
visiting Sioux Indians call Jeffers “Chief 
Iron Horse.” His business contemporaries 
call him “tough but able.” What 44,000 
UP employes, who toe the mark when he 
speaks, call him is sometimes unprintable, 
but they love him for his fairness, direct- 
ness, and his record for getting things done. 


Jeffers took over rubber .. 








This ability was clearly reflected in the 
way he waded into his new job. A long- 
distance phone call from Washington 
reached him in his Omaha office at noon 
Sept. 14. An hour later he was on an east- 
bound plane. He fumed at a four-hour 
wait in Cleveland, finally reached the 
capital the next afternoon and, after a 
brief talk with WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson, went straight to work. That night, 
he called his assistant in Omaha and gave 
him three hours to catch the next train 
to Washington. 

Since he has had no prior experience 
with the rubber industry Jeffers fails to 
meet the exact specifications laid out by 
the Baruch committee. For that reason, 
his appointment surprised many persons, 
including even Sen. George Norris of Ne- 
braska, who told reporters he had “never 
heard of” the new administrator. But as a 
UP director Nelson knew Jeffers and his 
administrative capacities personally, which 
helps explain his selection of the rail- 
roader. 

Big and bald, Jeffers is as solid as his 


. 225-pound figure. He still has all of the 


fight which carried him from a 14-year-old 


call boy earning $20 a month on the UP __ 
52 years ago, right to the top of his com- _ 


pany. Son of an Irish immigrant, Jeffers 
has been noted for his shirt-sleeved de- 
mocracy. He calls railroad employes by 
first names and one of his observations is 
now a minor classic: “We must not forget 
that the majority of Americans still eat 
in the kitchen.” 

His new post as Rubber Administrator 
is, to say the least, a challenging one. He 
must enforce restrictions on civilian driv- 
ing, including 35-mile-an-hour speed limits, 
reduction of mileage to 5,000 miles per car 


‘@ year, compulsory periodic tire inspec- 


tions, and nationwide gasoline rationing. 
In addition, he must get the new and un- 
known synthetic-rubber production pro- 
gram rolling—and fast (Newsweek, Sept. 


ariy 


Wilson 

The General Electric chief 
the remark: “Hell’s se gh 
got to do something about it. It took 


with 


I’ve 
me 


only 40 seconds to undo what it took me 
40 years to get.” His thoughts went back 
to 1899 when, at 12, he was known as 
“Skinny” Wilson. This was when he 
started with the Sprague Electric Co., ab- 
sorbed into GE in 1902. The secret of Wil- 
son’s successful climb is his ability to dele- 
gate ample authority to his subordinates 
and leave it to them to work on.their own 
and his ability to get along with men both 
over and under him. Throughout the GE 
organization the “Skinny” has_ been 
changed to “Charlie.” 

Now big and hearty, gregarious Wilson 
has a job which will test his ability and 
geniality. He has the big say-so over con- 
trol of all military production. Generals 
and admirals will serve with him on a com- 
mittee which he heads. Together they see 
not only that schedules are met but that 
parts get to assembly plants in proper 


“order and quantity. In addition, as WPB 


vice chairman, Wilson will act as overseer 
for Chairman Donald M. Nelson. 





International 


. . production got Wilson 




















The sun is the source of all energy... the energy of sunshine is crystallized in Dextrose sugar. 


Dextrose Sugar fruits and vegetables. pearrotO sep 8 


e@ 
abounds in every directly for energy; in fact, Dextrose supplies most of 


. Many of America’s most popular foods and beverages 
Sun-Drenched are today enriched with Dextrose sugar. Alert food 





LL SUMMER long, the sun has worked its magic in the 
fertile fields and gardens of America. In the green 
leaves of growing plants, the vitalizing rays of the sun 
convert water and the carbon dioxide of the air into 
Dextrose, the natural sugar which abounds in most ripe 





Pure Dextrose is a sparkling white sugar, mildly sweet 
and cooling to taste. The human body uses Dextrose 


the body’s driving power. 





producers have found that Dextrose enhances food Dextrose adds food energy 
value and generally improves the flavor and texture of tocanned citrus fruit juices. 


Garden such products as canned fruits and fruit juices, ice 


creams, candies, soft drinks, jams, jellies. Better breads 
and crackers, too, are made with pure Dextrose sugar. 


‘ These valuable foods are available everywhere. 
Usually you will find the statement “rich in Dextrose” 
on the labels or wrappers of these foods and beverages. 
When you do, it is your assurance of genuine food value, p,., eset hile nals 
fine flavor—at no extra cost. candy a delicious food. 





Dextrose is an ALL-American sugar, derived 
from American corn, refined in American fac- 
tories, distributed by American companies. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar = <= . 


17 Battery Place ° New York, N. Y, Dextrose improves the fla- 
vor and texture of ice cream. 











New Production Requires New Paper Work Routines 


Throughout America, shops arid factories are engaged 
in new kinds of production. In the white heat of ur- 
gency they have had to forge new methods to insure 
greatest output in /imited time. The application of 
methods engineering to new time and cost problems 
emphasizes the coequal importance of paper work 


routines that help to control production procedures. 


Simplification of paper work, plus, accuracy and speed, 
are fundamental in Addressograph-Multigraph meth- 
ods. Simplification to reduce the burden of detail and 
promote the smooth flow of instructions, information 
and records. Accuracy to avoid waste of time, money 
and materials and provide reliable costing. Speed to 


get more work done and increase productive capacity. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can 
help to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, 
Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are 
interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION °® Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and. Multigriaph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Address ograp h-Mult igrap h Meth 
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ae shut ‘ions. but Army men report odds 
favor their reopening on war contracts) 
none of the firms involved in the three 
concentration programs is closed down. 
Thus this problem, as it applies specifically 
to concentration, is not yet urgently press- 
ing, and policy in that direction only now 
is 

As to those firms which have converted, 
‘as contrasted with those which will be 
closed by concentration, there is again no 
centralized, well-defined policy on these 
matters, although a sort of hit or miss 
program has been followed, differing in 
each individual case. This has worked for 
-confusion. But out of the piecemeal deci- 
sions, a policy is developing. Here’s the way 
Army officials in Washington say it stacks 
up: Those companies out of civilian manu- 
facture and in war output are permitted to 
charge off certain amounts for institutional 
and name advertising against war con- 
tracts. The same holds true for obsolescence 
charges against equipment which can’t be 
converted to war work. It also holds true 
for research, in order to keep abreast of 
developments and prepare for postwar 
trade. The criterion generally has ‘been 
similar prewar expenses. 


. Sagnificance-—~— 


When concentration of American indus- 
try hits full stride, store shelves, especially 
those holding general merchandise, aren’t 





going to look the same. Familiar trade- 
marks and packagings are going by the 
board. Scarcities will appear increasingly 
as the war goes on. Standardization of 
goods is coming. It will increase as the war 
goes on. There won’t be a consumer in the 


United States who will be able to buy all: 


he wants of what he’s used.to getting. But 
it’s a good guess that there will be no over- 
all shortages of real essentials. Equitable 
allocations of available supplies will be the 
biggest headache. 

This, barring early end of the war, means 
rationing of virtually every civilian neces- 
sity. With price controls holding commodi- 
ties within reach of all while wages rise, 











the diminishing supplies make widespread, 
rigid rationing an unqualified must. 

Moreover, informed opinion in Wash- 
ington says that all manufacturing con- 
cerns not already converted to war output 
should start planning for concentration. 
Those operating under one of the “L” limi- 
tation orders, especially if metal is used in 
manufacture, probably will face concen- 
tration earliest. The only escape is conver- 
sion to war manufacturing. 

Washington will funnel as much nucleus 
manufacture to small plants as is prac- 


‘tical. This will be done because small 


plants which as yet haven’t generally 
converted will be harder to convert than’ 
the larger ones. Also it is recognition of 
the economic need to save small manu- 
facturing plants and, in a way, amends 
for previous neglect. 

Earlier in the war program, extreme 


- preference for large contractors resulted 


in 56 establishments holding 75 per cent 
of all Army and Navy awards. Military 


. authorities say it was necessary because 


of the terrible urgency for production at 
the earliest possible moment and in the 
largest possible amounts; that the larger 
firms could get mass production under 
way first. Previous plans to broaden the 
purchasing program to include the small 
manufacturing concerns ran athwart the 
growing shortages of materials and ma- 


chine tools. 


Therefore, outside of increasing empha- 
sis on subcontracting, efforts to convert 
small establishments to war manufacture 
are dependent on redistributing and bal- 
ancing the present program. Barring this, 
planners hope to ease the blow of dimin- 
ishing.supplies of materials for civilian use 
by pushing as much of the civilian nucleus 
work to the small concerns. But this at 
best can save only a part of the non-con- 
verted factories from closing. 

There is very little grumbling about 
the whole thing among _indusirialists, 
a fact surprising to Washington. Some 
observers feel that while this is commend- 
able and reflects patriotism to a high de- 
gree, it might be better for the country as 
a whole if manufacturers did rise up on 
their hind legs and yell for definite, clear- 
cut assurances both for the duration and 
for the postwar period. 

At the moment, no one in Washington 
can successfully predict the exact details 
of the final pattern for national industrial 
concentration. But what is known to be 
definite is this: concentration is coming, 


and Britain is the model. 





Beauty and the Bath 


Lamb Queen: “Snowball,” Berea, Ky., cutie shown at top, won the first 
national beauty contest for lambs at the Reading, Pa., fair. When she got the 
flowers, the champ was only 12 inches tall and had a 10-inch waist, but she may 
grow during her forthcoming nationwide tour. Below, entrants from Tezas, 
Virginia and Colorado are groomed by their owners. 


The New York specialty shop Franklin 
Simon last week added a new specialty— 
a round-up lounge designed, the store en- 
thusiastically explained, for Every Girl 
Who Works. Its purpose is twofold: to 
show EGWW (1) how to look twice her 


~ 





PONTOONS... 


let our battle vehtct 


In a mechanized war, you’ve got to keep moving. You 
can’t let a stream or river hold you up while you build a 
bridge in the regular way. 


Pneumatic pontoons are the answer. Easily transported, snails 
inflated . . . in double-quick time U. S. Army Engineers can lay a 
bridge over them strong enough to carry the heaviest equipment. 


As in the case of numerous other war products, General Tire 
accepted the assignment to build these vital floats .. . and General 
is now producing them in ever increasing daily quantities’ 


Our armed forces must have rubber. Your job at 
home is to make sure that sot 2 single mile is 
wasted on the tites now in use. Make your Victory 
effert one of seeing to it that your tires are kept 
in top condition; that they are not abused by 
neglect or excessive speed; that they are permitted 
to deliver all the mileage of which they are capable. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. ¢ Akron, Ohio 
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While Sweethearts wear the uniforms 
of our armed forces, girls build war materials for their use. 


Shown here is one section of the General Tire pontoon 
factory, with finished pontoons in upper right background. 


eS Be ea 


These Giant “Hot Dogs” are toed to brace the General 
pontoons when supporting a bridge for heavy equip- 
ment. In an emergency, they can be quickly detached 
and the pontoons used as boats to carry up to 20 men. 


WITH THE RUBB 








Tired working girl... ° 


salary on half the time and (2) how to 
look like a lily after a long hard day. 

Purpose 1 involves a thorough fitting for 
the Girl, after which her measurements, 
likes and dislikes in clothes, and the price 
range she can afford are all kept on file. 
Thereafter she has only to phone and say 
she needs a complete street ensemble or 
dinner outfit and will be in the lounge dur- 
ing lunch hour or after work. By the time 
she arrives, a selection of hats, gowns, 
shoes, and accessories will have been as- 
sembled from all over the store and will be 
waiting in the lounge for her to make her 
choices. 

Purpose 2 is slightly more basic. Tired 
and disheveled from the long hard day but 
dated up for the evening, she arrives at the 
lounge and is whisked inside for a bubble 
bath, an alcohol rub, and _ professional 
make-up, all designed to make her radiant. 
These services cost $1, take less than an 
hour, and are available every day but only 
between 5 and 6. The clothes assembly is 
available at this hour, or any other time 
she can pay for the garments. 





Labor Notes 


From committee meetings, the fight 
against inflation moved onto the floor of 
Congress this week (see Business Tides) . 
But while legislators moved to tie farm 
prices and wages together to stabilize liv- 
ing costs, new developments on the labor 


... professional make-up... 


front boded ill for efforts to take the 
inflation out of wages. 


{ Biggest War Labor Board news of the 
week was its decision granting a 4-cent 
hourly increase to 225,000 General Motors 
employes. When all features of the 4-cent 
raise are added together, including the 
extra for overtime, overlapping shifts and 
additional vacation pay, the actual boost 
comes approximately to 8 cents an hour. 
This adds another $144,000 a day for the 
225,000 workers to the already dangerous 
inflation potential in national income, and 
most of it comes out of Uncle Sam’s 
pocket because he’s GM’s largest customer. 
The decision ignored the Little Steel for- 
mula by which only 14% cents an hour 
would have been added. But it cut by a 
cent the 5-cent recommendation of the 
board’s panel which in part was based on 
wages at Ford plants. The GM ruling is ex- 
pected to set a precedent for the pending 
Chrysler case, involving 90,000 workers. 


q The WLB also ordered a 6.4 per cent 
wage increase for 1,800 employes of 115 


- motor freight companies in the Pittsburgh 


area. Boosts will range from 414 cents to 
10 cents an hour. 


q A month-long strike threat of 32,000 
workers in seven Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca plants was erased when workers yielded 
in demands for dollar-a-day increases and 
the company agreed to negotiate local 
upward adjustments of “gross inequities 
and substandard wages.” 





NEWSWEEK 


...and meets date in new outfit 


Manpower Pinch 


| Shortages Amid Surpluses 
Herald Rigid Labor Draft 


The War Relocation Authority detoured 
15,000 Jap internees, on their way to an 
Arkansas detention camp, to four Western 
States when they volunteered to harvest 
the sugar-beet crop at prevailing wage rates 
...A Presidential order gave War Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
authority to transfer any of 2,300,000 Fed- 
eral employes without their consent .. . 
McNutt also forbade both Western miners 
and lumberjacks to leave their jobs with- 
out permission . . , A War Labor Board 
panel voted extra pay for the miners to 
spur production and hold them at their jobs 
. . . The War Production Board ordered 
the lumber industry to a 48-hour week. 

Important as they were in themselves, 
all five of these developments were mere 
symptoms of a nationwide dislocation: the 
manpower problem, now approaching crisis 
proportions. The problem was not one of 
an over-all labor shortage—yet. Although 
employment, including men and women in 
the armed forces, was at an all-time peak 
of 57,200,000—a 10,000,000 jump in two 
years—reserves to build up the estimated 
62,300,000 ultimate labor force needed by 
the end of next year had not yet been 
squeezed dry. Rather, the problem was one 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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TO GUARD YOUR WELL-BEING.. 


You owe it to yourself and to your country to keep well. Vitamins are an important 
part of the nation’s health program. Did you know that Anheuser-Busch is one of the 
world’s largest sources of natural B Complex Vitamins for manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical and food products? That it produces yeast vitamin concentrates for civilian and 
military hospitals? 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in fermentol- 
ogy and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the plant 
have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and progress. 
Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to brewing, 





yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMIN D—Formerly America depended upon Norway 
and Japan for fish oils rich in Vitamin D. Today we produce 
from yeast enough of the basic material for Vitamin D to 
supply the entire American market. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—Anheuser-Busch is the big- 
gest supplier of yeast vitamins to fortify animal feeds, 
thus improving the quality and propagation of cattle and 


poultry. 


CANDIES—Corn syrup is an essential candy ingredient. 
Our Corn Products Division, an industry in itself, produces 
annually many millions of pounds of highest quality corn 
syrup, rich in food and energy value. 


SYRUPS—( for food—for medicine)—In addition to fine 
table and confectionery syrups, Anheuser-Busch produces 
special syrups used as a basis for medicines. 
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STARCH—Thousands of food industries all over America 
choose Anheuser-Busch pure food corn starch for their 
products—millions of pounds each year. We also supply 
starch to the textile, paper and many other industries. 


FRESHER FOODS—Retailers of frozen foods and ice 
cream the country over have equipment manufactured 
until recently by our Refrigeration Division. Today, how- 
ever, this division is working all out on glider wing and 
fuselage assemblies for our armed forces. 


BREAD—Anheuser-Busch is one of America’s biggest sup- 
pliers of baker’s standard and enriched yeasts and malt 
syrup to make bread. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser- 
Busch, acquired the first rights to: manufacture this rev- 


olutionary engine in America and thus started our great 
Diesel industry on its way. 
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TODAY'S 
PACKAGING 








It’s a fact that packaging some 
products efficiently is worrying 
many businesses today. No 
wonder, with the supplies of so 
many materials cut off. 


If you’re in a quandary — 
INVESTIGATE PATAPAR! 


A grease-resisting 
boil-proof paper 


Patapar resists grease, fats, oils. It can 
be soaked in water indefinitely. It can 
even be boiled without harm. 


For years butter, meats, fish, cheese, 
milk, vegetables and other food products 
have been enjoying Patapar protection. 
Today Patapar has new roles. It is pinch 
hitting for oiled silk. It is helping in the 
packaging of dehydrated foods. It is 
being laminated with paper board con- 
tainers to make packaging units for 
many products formerly packed in tin 
cans. In countless other ways this unique 
paper is filling important needs. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 


If there’s a problem in your business you 
think Patapar could solve, write to us 
in detail. We'll give you the help of all 
our experience. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 7 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Prom the point of view of halting 
inflation in this country the measures 
now in Congress giving the President 
power to control wages and farm prices 
are being widely misinterpreted. They 
are important politically, and they also 
are important as a still further step 
toward concentration of all power in 
the hands of the Chief Executive, but 
as a means of stopping our inflationary 
trend they amount to nothing. Quite 
the contrary. These measures are 
virtually a Congressional guarantee, 
asked for by the President, that the 
inflationary trend will be continued. 

If it is difficult to believe that this 
will be the effect of the proposals just 
consider what they provide. First, on 
the side of farm prices: The measures 
make it mandatory that farmers shall 
receive an income greater than they 
have had in any year in more than a 
quarter of a century. That is the pur- 
pose of the “parity” principle. One may 
call this justice, if he likes, but it is a 
strange use of the word, for under 
present circumstances at least it means 
that the whole agricultural section of 
our economic system is protected from 
the impact of the war—protected in the 
sense that regardless of how hard up 


to be assured that they may go along 
with an income better than anything 
they have had since the last war. 


On labor the provisions, from the 
point of view of preventing further in- 
flation, are even worse. Three points 
need to be made on this. In the first 
place, the measures deal with wage 
rates, not total wage payments. As a 
result, the total amount of buying 
power flowing into the hands of labor 
through wages can continue to in- 
crease, through workers putting in more 
overtime, through promotions, and 
through reclassification of jobs, etc. 

Secondly, the proposals provide for 
the elimination of “gross inequities” in 
wages. At first glance that appears as 
nothing more than fair, but in practice 
that is going to mean, of course, that 
everyone whose wages do not meet the 
Little Steel formula—15 per cent above 

‘ the January 1941 level—will be given a 
raise sufficient to bring it up to that 
point. According to William H. Davis, 





the rest of us may become, farmers are ~ 


The Significance of the ‘Anti-Inflation’ Measures 


by RALPH ROBEY 


chairman of the War Labor Board, only 
about 75 per cent of our industrial 
workers have been raised to that stand- 
ard. In spite of this “stabilizing” of 
wages as of approximately the present 
level, therefore, some 25 per cent of 
our industrial workers will be given a 
raise. 

The third point that needs to be 
made about the provisions in connec- 
tion with labor is that here, too, just 
as in the case of agriculture, the purpose 
is to protect this segment of our econ- 
omy from the impact of the war—and 
to protect it at the highest level of 
wages and at the highest standard of 
living in history. Again, one may argue, 
if he likes, that this is only “justice,” 
but certainly he cannot argue that it is 
the way to prevent inflation, and neither 
can he argue that this represents 
“equality of sacrifice,’ which is the 
phrase our labor leaders are so fond of 
using. 


Now let us look at the other side 
of the picture—the side of how many 
goods are going to be available for 
purchase. The measures, of course, do 
not deal with this part of the problem, 
but it is just as much a part of inflation 
as wages and farm income. 

What is the outlook for civilian goods? 
Everyone knows the answer to that 
question. The supply is certain to get 
smaller and smaller. So far, except in 
a few lines, we have not felt much of 
a pinch. That has been because of the 
huge inventories which were piled up 
by distributors. Today those inventories 
are approaching exhaustion in many 
directions. From here on, as Leon 
Henderson recently said, the supply of 
goods available for civilian consump- 
tion will decline “precipitously.” 

Putting the two sides of the picture 


together, then, here is what we will © 


have under the terms of the measures: 
(1) No reduction in the total volume 
of buying power in the hands of the 
farmers; (2) a still further increase in 
the total volume of wage payments; 
(3) a constantly decreasing volume of 
goods for which this buying power may 
be spent. 

That, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
is a formula for continuing inflation, 
not a formula for stopping inflation. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

of peaks and valleys—nearly half a million 
jobless in New. York City and jobs going 
begging in booming California; Michigan 
looking for workers while Georgians looked 
for work. But the trend was toward a repe- 
tition—maybe next spring, maybe next fall 
—of the shortage pattern already set in 
Michigan copper mines and converted auto 
plants, in undermanned West Coast ship- 
yards and farms. 

That trend appeared clearly in Federal 
Security Agency reports on the changing 
labor supply in selected industrial centers 
from June to July. In these two months, 
the number of cities in which the labor 
supply was adequate dropped to 45 from 
53; those with a shortage of male labor in- 
creased to 35 from 33; the number with 
an anticipated shortage jumped to 80 from 
67. 

There were other signposts on the high- 
way to manpower crisis: 


q In the East and South, shortages spread. 
Clerk-short retail stores were urged to start 
a “serve-yourself” campaign among their 
customers. An American Bankers Associa- 
tion meeting in Cleveland considered hir- 
ing old men to replace drafted youngsters. 
White-collar workers were idle in Miami 
but work-shirt jobs went begging. Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and Newport News, Va., went 
giddy under the terrific impact of a ship- 
yard-employment boom, overcrowded 
housing and transportation, and shortages 
of food and even bath water. 


{The North and the West had similar 
problems. There were more jobs than tak- 
ers in Seattle, while a war-rich citizenry 
raked in the cash. Schoolteachers worked 
in airplane plants, where they said they 
earned more money and had more fun. In 
nearby Bremerton, site of the vast Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, cafés and movies op- 
erated around the clock. Newcomers lived 
in “duration” dormitories, while over- 
worked carpenters knocked together thou- 
sands of new homes on the evergreen-clad 
hills. In Milwaukee staggered working 


_ hours were adopted to spread transit fa- 


cilities. Illinois gave relief-receiving em- 
ployables 30 days to find jobs. Everywhere 
the same story held true. 


q From Washington, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reported that more than 
4 per cent of the nation’s factory workers 
quit their jobs in July, compared with only 
8 per cent in 1939, in hopes of making 
more money elsewhere. If walkaways con- 
tinued at this peak for the rest of the year, 
almost half of all factory employes would 
change jobs, the AFL said. With many of 
the losses in war plants, training new men 
to fill their places meant serious produc- 
tion delay. 


q The Special House Committee on De- 
fense Migration heard predictions of a 
coming labor draft. WPB Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson and McNutt said compul- 








: Rods you 
HOARDING? 


The time is past for pleasant words. Hoarding is an 
ugly word. But not as ugly as defeat. And you are 
hoarding if... 


* * * * IF, in your yard, or in your attic, or in 
your basement, you are allowing a pound — yes, one 
pound — of iron or steel or other metal to lie, wasted, 
while American furnaces shut down for lack of it... 


* * * * IF, on your farm, you are allowing old 
tools or equipment or junk to rust to nothingness, while 
American boys click triggers on empty guns... 


Soon, the snow will cover the junk that lies outdoors. 
The same snow will blanket bodies on European bat- 
tlefields. Men sacrificed by too little ...too late... 


DON’T WAIT for “someone to call” 
for it! This is America! There isn’t “some- 
one’! There is only us! Never before did 
we wait for “someone” to do a job for us! 

Nor will we now. Look for this sign in 
your neighborhood. If you don’t know the 
location of your salvage depot, call your 
newspaper. Do it now! Your kids will be 
glad to deliver your junk, if you can’t. If 
it’s too heavy to move, the salvage depot 
will call for it. Phone them now! Clean 
house, as our plant and thousands of other 
American industrial plants have done. 


GET IN THE SCRAP! 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY ° Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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THE PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 











STANDARD 
CONVEYORS 
TO WORK! 


Get more production every hour 
of the day or night shift... 
provide a smooth, uninterrupted 
flow of materials and parts tomen 
and machines . . . keep products 
moving through assembly and 
packaging operations without 

t... be sure of dependable 
plant transportation with Stand- 
ard Gravity and Power Convey- 
ors. Hundreds of manufacturers 
— in both war and peacetime 
production — have found that 
Standard Conveyors gain added 
production hours — help sub- 
stantially to accomplish more 
every working day. 


Send for 80-page ‘‘Standard’’ Booklet 


Fully illustrated — shows all types of 
Standard power and gravity conveyors 
for product and ‘“‘package’ handling 
—except bulk. Interesting and infor- 
mative, you will find it a handy ref- 
erence book on conveying methods. 


Write for Bulletin NW-9 


—"_ sTANDARD 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Sales and Service in All 
Principal Cities 
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sion was in the cards—especially if Selec- 
tive Service Director Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey’s prediction of an army of 10,- 
000,000 to 13,000,000 men came true. Two 
compulsory service bills to implement such 
a labor draft were reported already on pa- 
per, with Selective Service, WMC, and 
WPB all reported fighting for the right to 
take charge. Labor Secretary Frances Per- 
kins, speaking in Cleveland, denied that 
any need for “compulsion” exists, but 
Wendell Lund, director of WPB’s labor 
production division, warned that lack of a 
definite manpower program would endan- 
ger the war effort. As the new week 
started, Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama intro- 
duced a bill giving the President broad 
powers for “total” mobilization of industry 
and manpower. Under the bill the Presi- 
dent could draft workers, just as the Army 
drafts soldiers. 


Significance~—-- 


Although the increases in the United 
States labor force as illustrated in the ac- 
companying chart may not seem extraordi- 
nary at first glance, actually they forecast 
a profound upheaval for the nation. Getting 
the 5,000,000 new workers needed to bring 
the labor force up from 57,000,000 last 
July to 62,000,000 fifteen months hence 
means drawing on entirely new sources— 
mainly womanpower. For industry, they 
will come from an available backlog of 
13,000,000 housewives. Another 4,000,000 
in rural areas are available for farm work. 
These new millions will augment the esti- 
mated 12,800,000 women already employed 





in industry, agriculture, trades, and serv- 
ices early in 1942. 

Washington hopes that new workers will 
voluntarily become available as needed. 
But manpower statistics indicate the war 
needs are mushrooming so fast that the 
experiences of Britain and Canada may be 
repeated in the United States. The answer 
would be compulsion. It would mean work 
for those who have never worked, longer 
hours for all, and strict government con- 
trols over what has been the American 
worker’s inalienable right—the right to 
take his job or leave it. 





Personal Shifis 


Another milestone in top-flight executive 
changes by Donald M. Nelson in revitaliz- 
ing the War Production Board was reached 
last week when Ferdinand Eberstadt left 
his post as chairman of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board and became a WPB vice 
chairman. The New York financier, who 
will be one of Nelson’s key assistants, was 
chosen to replace James S. Knowlson, chair- 
man of the WPB requirements committee. 

Knowlson will devote his full time to 
integrating American and British produc- 
tion as Nelson’s deputy on the Combined 
Production and Resources Board. Eber- 
stadt will be charged with getting ma- 
terials to the factories, while Charles E. 
Wilson, another new WPB appointee (see 
page 48), will take charge of actual produc- 
tion. 

Eberstadt’s latest appointment is a new 
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job for an old wartime hand at the perils 
and pitfalls of Washington. He becomes 
WPB’s fourth vice chairman, joining 
Knowlson, Wilson, and William L. Batt as 
Nelson’s immediate assistants. 

Other personnel changes in the Ameri- 
can production picture: 


{ Hiland G. Batcheller, president of the 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., was named 
chief of WPB’s Iron and Steel Branch. 
Acting Chief David F. Austin, whom he 
succeeded, was granted leave of absence 
because of ill health . . . Owen D. Young, 
who retired in 1939 and became honorary 
board chairman of the General Electric 
Co., and Gerard Swope, who retired at the 
same time and became honorary president, 
were called back to their old jobs “for the 
duration.” They replace the men who suc- 
ceeded them—Chairman Philip D. Reed 
and President Charles E. Wilson. 





Week in Business 


Excuance: A National Labor Relations 
Board announcement revealed that collect- 
ive bargaining had invaded the New York 
Stock Exchange for the first time in its 
history. By a vote of 367 to 5, the ex- 
change’s independent employes’ association 
won a board election to act as collective- 
bargaining agency for floor employes. 


Profits: The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue ruled that companies returning sums 
representing large profits to the government 
through war-contract renegotiations would 
have to refund only the amount of profits 
above the income and excess-profits taxes 


_they had paid. In other words, taxes will be 


considered as partial repayment of excessive 
profits. 


Scrap: Motorists a year or so hence will 
find it impossible to obtain new fenders 
and other nonfunctional parts. This will 
result from the newest phase of the coun- 
try’s all-out drive for scrap metal to help 
keep the steel mills going. Detroit auto 
makers announced they will pour into the 
melting furnaces, millions of dollars of 
peacetime tools and dies (see Periscope 
June 8) and will retain only the latest 
types and those absolutely necessary to 
make vital replacements so as to keep pas- 
senger cars and trucks on the road for 
the duration. 


Business Notes: Nellie Tayloe Ross, di- 
rector of the Mint, announced that experi- 
menting for a glass penny had been virtual- 
ly abandoned. However, Mrs. Ross added 
that a “deep study” was continuing to try 
to develop a plastic penny . . . Sales of new 
life insurance in August were 19.3 per cent 
lower than in the same month last year al- 
though sales for the first eight months are 
3.4 per cent above 1941. Part of the decline 
shows the effect of fewer agents in the field 
and the drain of selective service on po- 
tential purchasers. 
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--o IN A WEB OF COPPER! 


Enemy Parachutists! The outpost springs 
to action. Not a second must be lost. 
Word must get back to headquarters— 
at once—or else... ! 


But the warning is flashed—in an instant—by 
phone. With lightning swiftness it is relayed 
to vital points of communication. Troops 
speed to battle. And the enemy is trapped 
—trapped in a web of copper wires! 


It’s taking industrial miracles to get this wire 
—literally millions of feet of it—to our fight- 
ing men in time. And that’s where Sturte- 
vant pioneering comes in—yesterdays of 
pioneering that help speed Victory today. 


Today it’s the story of the world’s largest 
vertical rubber drying towers and vulcan- 
izers—designed and installed by Sturtevant 
engineers—to meet the enormous require- 


ments of the U. S. Army Signal Corps for 
rubber insulated wire. This equipment will 
not only tremendously speed production, 
but also will assure more uniform quality, 
lowered cost and minimum spoilage. 


Thus the yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneér- 
ing are bearing fruit today, “Putting Air 
to Work” on many a front for Victory. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK ¢ BOSTON, MASS. 
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... and nature study turns to camouflage in wartime curriculum 


Schools in War: Pupils Write About Planes, 
Count Air Mileage, and Spell ‘T-o-r-p-e-d-o 


Some 30,000,000 American students last 
week trooped back to classes for their first 
full academic year in wartime. There were 
fewer of them, for, among other things, 
the low birth rate of the 1930s cut this 
year’s public elementary enrollment by. 


’ 207,000 (down to 18,175,000), the birth 


rate plus the call of war industry cut high- 
school registration by 734,000 (to 6,100,- 
000), and industry plus military service 
called away an estimated 10 per cent of 
the collegians (leaving 1,305,000). But 
those who did show up for school’s opening 
found that war had wrought a revolution 
in the curriculum. 

English teachers, for example, will 
plump heavily for propaganda analysis. In 
arithmetic, pupils will work out problems 
in terms of aviation instead of apples. In 
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science, they'll learn new developments like 
synthetic rubber. Even kids ‘in kinder- 
gartens will be drilled on how to act dur- 
ing air raids and how to collect scrap. 
Geography classes will use globes instead 
of the flat, misleading Mercator maps. 
Social science and history will use fewer 
textbooks and more current newspapers 
and magazines while our past struggle for 
freedom will explain why we are now 
fighting to remain free. Economic theories 
will come down to earth in studies of 
inflation and rationing. Physical training 
will deal with bayonets instead of baseball 
bats, hand grenades instead of the shot- 
put. Specifically, in the following key cities, 
various phases of the new curriculum 
shaped up something like this: 


Mitwavukee: Newly stressed courses in 
high schools cover mathematics, physics, 
and industrial arts in terms of aviation. 
Home economics deals with conservation 
of clothing, preservation of food, ete. Art 
classes will make maps, posters, and charts 
on war work. Salvage, knitting, sewing, 
and first aid will be part of regular school 
work. A special part-time course will care 
for students who also work; many of these 
pair off to hold down one job, alternating 
between classroom and lathe. 


New York: A “workshop” group of 
teachers outlined the curriculum the 
world’s biggest school system will likely 
follow. Thus, 6-year-olds will draw planes, 
and upper-graders will build models; all 
will make kites and discuss what keeps 
them up. Spellers will get more military 
words like bombardier and torpedo. Com- 
positions will be written around aeronauti- 
cal and military themes. Nature study will 
deal with the ways zebras, grasshoppers, 
and worms are camouflaged. All students 
will be urged to join in salvage, War Bond 
sales, victory gardening, and fire-warden 
service. 


Boston: A “defense mathematics” 
course for twelfth grade will teach algebra, 
trigonometry, geometry, etc., using actual 
problems of military tactics as examples. 
Child care, home nursing, and first aid will 
become a regular part of Boston’s curricu- 
lum. 


As for education in democracy, school- 
men now talk about that far less than they 
did before the war. For one thing, it has 
turned out to be an elusive subject, ex- 
tremely difficult to teach in concrete terms. 
For another, as one cynical educator put 
it: “I’m afraid some of our teachers don’t 
have any conception of what democracy 
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BLOW UPON BLOW 
won't budge this Bond! 


Typical of the broad range of The search for better 
VINYLITE Plastics’ Properties *besives is being 

stimulated by the war 
effort. All kinds of surfaces must be bonded together, 
and manufacturers are looking beyond the familiar bonds 
long supplied by nature and by industry .. . looking to- 
ward those brought forth by plastics research. . .adhesives 
based on synthetic resins. These new products are estab- 
lishing new standards of bonding strength for the nation’s 
essential needs. ; 

Here, for example, is shown a special-purpose adhe- 
sive based on a VINYLITE resin—a modified polyvinyl 
acetate material—which is used as a bond between two 
pieces of steel. It has a higher tensile strength than most 
adhesives and is unusually resistant to impact. Yet, it 
provides more than just a strong.bond. It will not deteri- 
orate upon aging. It is colorless, odorless, tasteless, and 
non-toxic. Several variations are obtainable for bonding 
such diversified products as paper, glass, cloth, wood, 
and other materials. 

As with other types of VinyuiTE plastics, the wartime 
demand for this material has increasingly limited its use 


. for commercial purposes. If you are engaged in war pro- 


duction, however, and are searching for adhesives with 
the unique combination of properties offered by those 
formulated with VinyLiTE resins, be sure to request the 
services of our technical staff. Viny.iTE plastics research 
may provide the answer to your problem. 
Plastics Division 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

UCC) 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Vinylite 


PLASTICS 


Rigid Sheets + Flexible Sheeting and Film ~ Adhesives 
Molding and Extrusion Compounds - Resins for Surface Coatings 


* The word “Vinylite”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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“Show Time” show stoppers: Haley and Jessel, the DeMarcos 





THEATER 


From Blitz to Jessel 


The promised boom in legitimate show 
business will find straight dramas hope- 
lessly outnumbered by escapist musicals, 
farces, and melodramas. Last week, for 
instance, the odds were two-to-one when 
Emlyn Williams’s new play opened in com- 
petition with a pair of variety shows. 

The Welsh actor-playwright was in Lon- 
don during the 1940 blitz, and in “The 
Morning Star” he has written about those 
dark days. The fact that the drama is in its 
tenth month on the London boards is proof 
that he has exaggerated neither the terror 
of a total war, nor the courage that helped 
the English people survive. It isn’t proof, 
however, that he has written a play worthy 
of his theme. 

If Williams’s drama were simply a 
straightforward tribute to an upper-mid- 
dle-class English family in the process of 
forging a new faith in the days to come, 
“The Morning Star” might have succeeded 
where “The Wookey” and “Heart. of a 
City” failed. Instead, the actor in. Wil- 
liams has prompted him to contrive a 
routine, cluttered plot that too often lapses 
into mere showmanship and_ theatrical 
effects. 

Because Williams wrote “The Corn Is 
Green,” it isn’t surprising that his latest 
play has moments of persuasive eloquence 
and stirring drama. Guthrie McClintic has 
staged them with his customary skill. As 
producer, McClintic has also assembled a 
hand-picked cast. Jill Esmond, Rhys Wil- 





liams, Cecil Humphreys, and Wendy Bar- 


rie (the screen actress makes a glittering 
and undulating stage debut as a superior 


trollop) are effective in their respective 
roles. Best are Gladys Cooper’s dignified 
characterization of the aristocratic mother 
who takes a son’s death and a new way of 
life in her stride; and Brenda Forbes’s 
touching, humorous impersonation of the 
cockney housekeeper. Gregory Peck is only 
partially credible in the dominant role— 
that of a young doctor with an inordinate 
number of personal problems—probably 
because Emlyn Williams (currently play- 
ing in the London company) overwrote the 
part with himself in mind. 


{ Vaudeville, which has been very much 
alive and clicking since it was raised from 
the dead last spring, lost ground with 
“New Priorities of 1943” and regained it 
promptly the next evening with Fred F. 
Finklehoffe’s “Show Time.” The Shubert- 
Clifford C. Fischer offering is a successor to 
the popular “Priorities of 1942” in name 
only. Although Harry Richman and Carol 
Bruce are headlined as stars, and Henny 
Youngman works diligently and smoothly 
as master of ceremonies, the show’s 
chief claim to attention is Bert Wheeler’s 
old-school clowning with his imperturbable 
straight man, Hank Ladd, and that best 
of all dog acts, “The Bricklayers”—in a 
return engagement “by unanimous. re- 
quest.” 

It is easy to see why “Show Time” was 
a hit on the West Coast; where it origi- 
nated. None of its nine acts is a dud; most 
of them stop the show. And all of them, 
from the DeMarcos’ brilliant ballroom 
dancing to Ella Logan’s vigorous chortling 
and chanting, are offered with a casual in- 
formality and lack of pretension that is 
half: the battle. 

If Jack Haley, as round and genial as 
ever and perhaps even funnier, doesn’t 
take top honors as the comic of the piece, 





it is only because George Jessel is all over 
the place almost all of the time. It is in- 
disputable proof of Georgie’s showmanship 
that he never wears out his welcome. Open- 
ing night revealed that theatergoers 
hitherto predisposed to leave Jessel’s 
comedy rather than take it, recanted by 
the dozens. As a matter of fact, it is pos- 
sible that “Show Time” may do the same 
missionary work for those who never be- 
fore considered vaudeville a rewarding 
medium of entertainment. 





MOVIES 


Coat’s Coterie 


A tailcoat is the device that holds to- 
gether the six episodes of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s “Tales of Manhattan.” Origi- 
nally designed for a Broadway matinee 
idol, the resplendent garment gets a bullet 
hole through it at the same time the 
philandering actor does. After that the 
slightly damaged goods is alternately a 
jinx or a joy to its successive owners, un- 
til it comes to rest as a raffish example of 
what the well-dressed scarecrow will wear 
in a Negro sharecropper’s cotton field. 

As in Paramount’s “If I Had a Mil- 
lion” of a decade ago, the series of thinly 
related episodes is an excuse for present- 
ing a whopping all-star cast. Reporting on 
this latest showman’s brain storm is 
hence a job for the Department of Vital 
Statistics and Superficial Superlatives. 
Producers Boris Morros and S. P. Eagle 
(an Austrian refugee who was known as 
Sam Spiegel when he produced in Europe) 





_ persuaded nine stars to join in their enter- 


prise: Charles Boyer, Ginger Rogers, Rita 
Hayworth, Henry Fonda, Charles Laugh- 
ton, Edward G. Robinson, Paul Robeson, 


_Ethel Waters, and Eddie (Rochester) An- 


derson. The list of supporting players— 
including Thomas Mitchell, James Glea- 
son, Roland Young, Elsa Lanchester, and 
George Sanders—is equally impressive. 

On a straight picture basis the cost of 
this cast—probably the top-heaviest in 
name players to come out of Hollywood— 
might have been astronomical. But by 
hiring the players by the episode, the pro- 
ducers were able to bring the film in for 
something in the neighborhood of a mod- 
est $1,000,000. Judging from the box- 
office returns at early showings, it was a 
smart investment. 

Movie-goers capable of resisting the bar- 
gain of so many names for considerably 
less than a dollar will probably go to see 
“Tales of Manhattan” out of curiosity 
anyway. Under the circumstances it may 
be irrelevant to point out that, although 
many of the players are excellent, none 
gives what might be considered the best 
performance in his career; that, while 
Julien Duvivier, one of France’s greatest 
directors,, handled a somewhat similar 


screen problem with distinction in his “Un 











“| Think Jt Gives Too Much Light” 


OMANCE may have languished 
a little under its rays—but their 
first electric light was sheer magic to 


most people of the Eighteen Eighties 


...a marvel not even to be matched 
by electricity’s later wonders of com- 
fort and convenience. 


Electric light brought a bright new face to all 
America after dark. Living became easier . . . 
immeasurably more pleasant. Homes, once dim 
with wick-light, glowed and shone. Streets and 
highways grew clear and safe. 


Now, when. . . even in the remotest villages... 
nightfall is a signal for a day’s second inning, it 
is well to reflect on the immense initiative; in- 
vestment and enterprise that have gone into the 
development of present day public utilities.: 


Before the first switch was snapped in the first 
home with electric light, power houses had to 
be built . . . generators made and installed, lines 
strung, houses wired, lamps manufactured. 
These are not possible without capital. And 


before funds are invested there must be the 
security of dependable insurance. . . theremust 
be protection against the inevitable hazards of 
fire, explosion, windstorm-and accident. 


The history of America has been a story of great 
industrial and commercial achievement. And 
with this progress there has been, too, the rec- 
ord of an insurance company devoted to provid- 


ing sound protection for commerce, industry 


and the home. . . for 150 years. 


Insurance Company of North America was 
founded in Independence Hall in 1792 . . . the 
first capital stock insurance company on this 
continent. Its original purpose was to insure 
ships and their cargoes. Soon the service was 
extended to include houses against fire. As the 
needs of the nation grew, so 
did the Company’s service and 
facilities. For a century and a 
half, ‘‘North America’’ has 
been a partner in American 
progress. Today, with its affili- 
ates, it writes practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


Since insurance is an individual matter, this 
Company long ago began the system of serving 
the property-owner better through the personal 
contact of local Agents. In 1807, it established 
the method by which ‘‘standard protection”’ is . 
prepared today . . . through the close cooper- 
ation of client, local agent and company. 
Now, ‘‘North America’’ has taken another 
forward, pioneering step. 


By projecting its. ‘head office’’ facilities to 
Company Service Offices in key cities, it makes 
the complete scope of North America service 
quickly available through all its Agents and 
all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection... there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or a 
Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped to 
serve you. 


North America, Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
**Eagle’” emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476,000,000.  _— 

Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America ¢ The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. © National Security 
Insurance Co. ¢ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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Carnet de Bal,” this time he appears to 
have settled for merely getting the job 
done; and that, although at least ten 
prominent writers are associated with the 
screen play, it is often embarrassingly 
hokum and bathetic. 

One of the script’s drawbacks is the 
comparative dearth of compensating hu- 
mor. Originally and at considerable ex- 
pense, the producers persuaded W. C. 
Fields to impersonate a temperance re- 
former. Apparently such an out-of-this- 
world conceit was so hilariously out of 
tune that it had to be amputated. The 
Messrs. Eagle and Morros will atone for 
the mayhem, however, by releasing the 
Fields episode as a short. 





Sisters in the Basement 


Max Gordon’s first try as a film pro- 
ducer—“Abe Lincoln in Illinois”—was an 
artistic triumph but a commercial flop. 
Having thus tasted the bitter tea served 
those who flout the general yen, the Broad- 
way impresario now plays for the masses 
by bringing to the screen his stage hit “My 
Sister Eileen.” 

This time art is not involved, and the 
question of financial reward easily an- 
swered. The play is approaching the end 
of its second year in New York, and the 
film version has every right to be as 
popular. Columbia seems likely to get a 
lush return on the $225,000—one of Holly- 
wood’s top prices—it paid for the screen 
rights. 

Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov, 
who dramatized Ruth McKenney’s New 
Yorker stories about her sister,* are also 
credited with the screen play. Except for 
a little expansion because a camera is in- 
volved, and a little bowdlerizing because 





*Ruth’s sister, Eileen McKenny West, was 
killed in a California motor crash on Dec. 21, 
1940, five days before the play opened. 





Ruth and Sister Eileen find their basement flat ie vulnerable to local pets, as well as to midnight subway blasts 


the Hays Office might have been, the script 
is patterned closely after the play. Once 
again sisters Ruth and Eileen Sherwood, 
a pair of Columbus, Ohio, innocents, rent 
the Black Hole of Calcutta—that Green- 
wich Village basement flat where the blast- 
ing of a subway directly under the floor 
shivers their timbers; where the street-level 
window grille gives the masculine passer- 
by a new slant on window-shopping, as 
well as providing a convenient short-cut 
for the neighborhood’s terriers and tom- 
cats. 

Columbia’s only strategic mistake is a 
little difficult to complain about. Both in 
stories and play Eileen is a blond call-of- 
the-wild to the wolf pack, and Ruth— 
steady, protective Ruth—is admittedly on 
the unspectacular side. So the studio casts 
Rosalind Russell, looking her best, as 
Ruth. While the actress brings a nice sense 
of humor to the role, credulity boggles 


- when the male population of New York, 


almost to the man, brushes Ruth aside to 
get at Eileen. Janet Blair, as Eileen, is 
blonde and pretty enough, but she isn’t 
that sensational. 

Alexander Hall keeps a good cast on its 
toes and rarely misses a potential laugh. 
However, despite his attempt to get the 
girls out into the fresh air occasionally, the 
script still plays like a three-act, one-set 
comedy. Perhaps this doesn’t matter so 
much in view of the.odd folk that: take to 
wandering in and out of the basement. 
Brian Aherne, as a garrulous magazine 
editor, is Ruth’s single conquest. The rest 
are Eileen’s conquests: the predatory re- 
porter (Allyn Joslyn); Appopolous, the 
passionate Greek landlord (George To- 
bias); the chuckle-headed, out-of-work 
football pro (Gordon Jones); and half a 
dozen active Portuguese merchant’ marine 
cadets (they were Brazilians in the play, 
but our good neighbor and ally protested 
the travesty) . The trio of subway workers 
who crash up through the floor for the final 
curtain don’t have time to choose sides. 


RADIO 


60 Guests for Breakfast 


One of the pleasantest intrusions on the 
soap-opera-lathered morning air is Break- 
fast at Sardi’s. It consists of Tom Brene- 
man, who asks all sorts of ad lib personal 
questions (Is your husband a good kiss- 
er?), and his 60 women guests, who give 
him ad lib answers (If you really want to 
find out, Ill arrange it so you can try 
yourself) . 

It’s been going on for nearly two years, 
first locally as an advertisement for Sar- 
di’s restaurant in Hollywood, last year as 
a Blue Network presentation on its Pa- 
cific Coast outlets, and since August trans- 
continentally over the Blue. Broadcast 
Mondays through Fridays, it takes the air 
from Hollywood at 8 a.m. Pacific time to 
reach the East Coast and Middle West at 





- 11 and 10 respectively, then goes on again 


at 9:30 Pacific time for local consumption. 
Breakfast is served between broadcasts, 
for the guests are the same, though those 
questioned usually are not. 

Men are among the program’s listeners 
—Folsom Prison convicts voted it their 
favorite daytime program; every Middle 
Western soda jerker seems to tune it in— 
but judging from its staggering fan mail 
of 400,000 letters, they are outranked by 
women dialers 11 to 1. And though a Jim- 
my Durante or an Al Pearce may appear 
among the “name” guests, only women are 
eligible to be among the 60 impromptu 
participants. 

At the restaurant door they receive cor- 
sages, then sip fruit juice and coffee as 
their screwball host gives them a pre- 
broadcast warm-up of a friendly nod here 
and an atrocious pun there. Once on the 
air there are a few regular stunts—a goofy 
hat contest, presentation of a make-up kit 
to a friend of someone in the audience; an 
orchid for a “good neighbor of the day,” 
started on its air-express way by Joe the 


























































































































ENGINE OF WAR 


T’S strange to think of the familiar, 
friendly locomotive as a weapon 
of war. 





But right now that’s what it is. 


For locomotives really make possible 
all the other weapons of war we must 
have. 


They haul the ore and fuel that steel 
mills require. 


They take the steel to shipyards on all 
three coasts and on the lakes. 


They bring the engines, wing assem- 
blies and other parts to the fabulous 
plants where the fighting planes are 
made. 


They bring the quantities of chemicals, 
coal and oil, everything that three- 
shift war plants demand. 
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And when the planes, tanks, guns and 
food are ready, locomotives speed them 
on their way to the boys at the front. 


Today the locomotives of the American 
railroads are doing a job which, a year 
or so ago, would have been called im- 
possible. And it is a job so big that only 
the railroads could undertake it. 


It’s a job that means sending off a 
loaded freight train every five seconds 
of the day and night—that means haul- 
ing a million and a quarter tons of 
freight a mile every minute—and, by 
the way, doing it for less than one cent 
a ton per mile. 


To do it, the railroads are exacting the 
greatest service from every available 
piece of equipment. For other war re- 
quirements may prevent them from 
getting the additional cars and engines 
the job justifies. 


But, with the equipment on hand and 
what can be obtained, these engines of 
we _- war will prove themselves mighty 
% weapons in the drive to Victory. 
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Tom Breneman and Mayor Riley of 
Portland, Ore., don goofy hats... 





. . . Expressman Joe dreams up 
comebacks for Breneman cracks 





...and even a cow does her bit to make a lively Breakfast at Sardi’s 


Expressman, who has become a character 
in his own right; and a wishing-ring cere- 
mony during which the day’s wisher, 
chosen by lot, has hoped for every- 
thing from twins to having her tenants 
move out (they did, this -wisher later 
told Breneman; they were listening to the 
broadcast) . 

But the mainstay of the program is 
Breneman himself, the questions he asks, 
and the answers he gets. A veteran vaude- 
villian and a veteran at radio (since his 
1927 start on the air he has: put on NBC’s 
Laugh Club, What’s on Your Mind, Femi- 
nine Fancies, and the Spelling Beeliner) , 
he wows the ladies despite his 40 years, 
thinning hair, and widening waistline. For 
the twinkle in his brown eyes soon turns 


into an infectious laugh as he gags himself 
into a merciless beating at Sardi’s. “Do 
you think women talk more than men?” “I 
did until I listened to you on this pro- 
gram.” 

That, he says, is the answer to his suc- 
cess. No script, no shills, no plants. Just 
spontaneous questions and hilarious an- 
swers—especially at his own expense. It’s 
gotten him a show that is now among the 
hottest on the air, backing shared by 
several sponsors including Planter’s Pea- 
nuts, Aunt Jemima Flour, and Alpine 
Coffee, and a stack of fan mail as jovially 
taunting as his guests’ comebacks. “I'll be 
glad to use your coffee,” wrote one listener, 
“if it’s anything like your master of cere- 
monies, because I always use drip.” 


SCIENCE 


Television: War Weapon 


Television may yet become the out- 
standing new weapon of war. Strong sup- 
port for this prediction is marshaled in 
“4000 Years of Television,” a book by 
Richard W. Hubbell, head of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s television news de- 
partment. In layman’s language, he rounds 
up the past, present, and future of the 
device that at last permits the human eye 
to be in two places at the same time. 

In his chapter “Mystery Weapons,” 
Hubbell summarizes the beginnings already 
made in military television. Among initial 
applications was the use of a camouflaged 
television camera in 1940 in United States 
Army field exercises. Officer observers far 
to the rear watched the mock battle as 
though present in the front lines. Uncon- 
firmed reports indicated that the German 
Luftwaffe was equipped with television de- 
vices which, during daylight raids on Lon- 
don, permitted officers across the Channel 
to observe the destruction. 

It was a development in 1926, however, 
according to Hubbell, that laid the founda- 
tion for what may be television’s most sen- 
sational military use. In that year, John 
L. Baird in England produced a television 
receiver that could see through darkness, 
clouds, and fog. His “noctovisor” receiver 
was sensitive to the invisible infra-red rays 
that every warm object gives off. More 
recently, television cameras were designed 
to locate planes in foggy night skies, by de- 
tecting the infra-red rays from their hot 
motors. Still another step was a technique 
to spot objects that radiate no concen- 
trated infra-red beams; beams from an in- 
visible infra-red searchlight strike such an 
object and are reflected back to a tele- 
vision camera. 

About the time Poland was invaded, the 
British discovered that ultra-high-frequen- 
cy waves of regular television programs 
could be used to detect airplanes approach- 
ing Dover from France. These signals from 
the BBC television transmitter, colliding 
with the approaching plane, were reflected 
toward the ground where cameras were 
stationed to pick them up. “This dis- 
covery,” says Hubbell, “was developed 
into a sensationally effective airplane de- 
tector—which apparently became. a key- 
stone in the defense of the British Isles.” 

But television could be more than a de- 
vice for observation. It could also be an 
overwhelming offensive weapon. This would 
be an unmanned plane, loaded with ex- 
plosives and remotely controlled with the 
aid of television and radio. As early as 
1940, notes Hubbell, it was reported that 
Dr. Lee De Forest and U. A. Sanabria ex- 
pected to complete such a plane within a 
year and that it would be made of relative- 
ly cheap plastics and require no armor. 

Equip a television torpedo plane with 
infra-red vision and you have some- 

















Home.... the first thing that youth remembers, the last 
that age forgets ... Home means food and warmth and solace... 
It is the strong arm that holds us up after every other prop has failed; 
the citadel to which we flee when every other defense has fallen. 


— SUDDENLY the American people 
have found out something. They have re- 
discovered HOME. True, we have always prided 
ourselves as a country of home-builders and 
home-makers. Yet over the period of a single 
generation we increasingly became a nomadic 
civilization, a restless race, a populace seeking 
new thrills. 


Now the Hectic Era in America wanes. Now 
we are returning to the simplicities. 


And fewer of our stepping-out adolescents 
will spend their evenings playing the roadhouse 
circuit. 


And fewer of our grownups will strain to 
keep up with the Joneses; they’ll keep up with 
the needs of Victory instead. 

And fewer of us—young or old—will imagine 
we must have so many material indulgences to 
give us happiness. 


From this day on the folks of the U. S. A. are 
going to spend more time in the home. Make 


more use of the home. Find more pleasure in 
the home. 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 66 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


But do not misunderstand. This tremendous 
mass movement toward the home-way of living 
is not merely a rearrangement of daily routine. 
It is a re-birth of an ideal—the same ideal that 
sustained our forefathers in the hardship years 
of the founding of the Republic. 

Likewise we, too, shall be sustained in our 
hours of anxiety by closer family ties and closer 
neighbor ties. Together we shall learn the lessons 
of sacrifice and be strengthened by the example 


of common effort. 


Yes, this great adventure is a spiritual adven- 
ture. Its impulses spring from the hearts of the 
people more than from their intellects. And 
within millions of hearts there arises a whispered 
gratitude which says: “Thank God we have this 
place! Even as we love it so shall we keep it!” 


% % % 

America is fighting to preserve its home- 
way of life. Before you go to sleep tonight 
ask yourself this question: “Am I giving 
ENOUGH—am I doing ALL I can?” 





ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Interesting! 
Watch for radio use in the war news — you'll 
find it in the air — on the ground — and at home! 


OUT radio, the move- 

ment of war would still be 

-anchored by telephone lines—the physi- 

cal hazards of the courier and visual 
signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
communication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters on war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certain—it will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
radio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 








(news item) tin 





Zenith’s 1 ..ship in the radio industry has been 
establishea vy a constant achievement of ‘‘firsts.’’ 
Repeatedly, ideas ‘brand new”’ when Zenith “‘first” 
introduced them, later becameessentials on all radios. 
And that same “forward thinking’’ of engineers and 
factory and organization now concentrates on war 
production of the thing we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progressing—we learn every day—and 
this new experience will inevitably reflect i when 
Zenith again produces for peace. 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 
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RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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thing. Muffle the engine so the plane can 
cruise along with a minimum of noise at 
maximum altitude. Finally, cut off the en- 
gine and let the craft glide down the last 
30 miles of its flight in ghostly silence, di- 
rected by a pilot miles away but still able 
to see his target. 

“Think of what one such aerial torpedo, 
carrying tons of high explosive could do. 
But suppose that instead of just one plane 
there were 10 or 20 thousand such planes— 
and all were launched in a simultaneous at- 
tack on different parts of a country on the 
same moonless, foggy night.” (4000 Years 
oF Te.evision. By Richard W. Hubbell. 
256 pages. Putnam, New York. $2.25.) 





Cord Sought 


NEEDED: Spinal Cords From Fatal or Old 
Cases of Poliomyelitis. 


Thus read a bizarre headline in last 
week’s Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Dr. H. Chandler Elliott of the 
University of Toronto’s department of anat- 
omy wrote that a promising new line of 
attack on the infantile-paralysis problem is 
being hampered for lack of an intact spinal 
cord. “A single cord,” he declared, “would 
be of major value.” It must be from the 
body of a person who died of the acute 
disease or, preferably, from the body of 
one who died following a long battle with 
the malady and its crippling effects. Dr. 
Elliott will pay $10 for the work of re- 
moving the cord. 


PPI PPE 


Light vs. Infection 


The 55 patients were apparently dying 
of pyogenic (pus forming) infections. 
Other treatments, including even the ad- 
ministration of sulfa drugs, had failed. 
Yet the doctors saved 23—by irradiating 
their blood with ultraviolet light. 

Details of this remarkable accomplish- 
ment were disclosed in The American 
Journal of Surgery’s September issue. Dr. 
George Miley of Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, reported how he and 
other physicians had treated 151 persons 
afflicted in varying degrees with such pyo- 
genic infections as peritonitis, septic abor- 
tion, lobar pneumonia, poisoned wounds, 
etc. The doctors had drawn off some of 
the patients’ blood, exposed it to ultra- 
violet rays for about ten seconds, and im- 
mediately reinjected it. 

Of the 35 acute cases treated in early 
stages, all recovered; of 61 advanced cases, 
all but one survived. But Dr. Miley was 
proudest of the cure of 23 out of 55 per- 
sons who were already in coma and ad- 
judged “hopeless” under normal treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Miley’s conclusion: When chemo- 
therapy (sulfa drugs, for example) fails, 
“irradiation is the obvious method” of 
controlling infection. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The General’s Deputy 


In the year since Maj. Gen. Alexander 
D. Surles became director of the Army’s 
bureau of public relations, he has had no 
deputy director to relieve him of routine. 
“The general,” explained an assistant, “has 
been too busy even to appoint a deputy.” 

Recently Surles found a bit of time. 
He revealed last week that on Sept. 11 he 
had quietly named Col. Stanley J. Grogan 
as his deputy. Outwardly, the appoint- 
ment was part of the _ reorganization 
which, hastened by the air-marker hoax 
(Newsweek, Aug. 24), is slated by Oct. 1 
to give the Army’s public-relations setup 
in Washington more centralized control 
over Army news and publicity. 

Equally evident was the logic of Gro- 
gan’s choice: At 51 the compactly built 
colonel has behind him both a newspaper 
and an Army career, for he gave up re- 
porting to become an infantry officer dur- 
ing the last war and, after varied postwar 
military experience, has had half a dozen 














‘Official U.S, Army photo 
Col. Grogan became second in com- 
mand of Army press relations 


press-relation assignments ever since the 
Army began handling its own publicity in 
1930. 

Less obvious was another apparent mo- 
tive behind the appointment. Regarded by 
Washington newspapermen as one of the 
bureau’s most efficient men, the colonel 
who has practically grown up with the 
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bureau is a good bet as General Surles’s 
successor. And Surles, originally commis- 
sioned a major general to command an 
armored division, is an outstanding ar- 
mored-force authority and skilled tech- 
nician badly needed in the field, which is 
where he wants to go. 





Review’s Renascence 


The Saturday Review of Literature is 
the one magazine in America which the 
adjective literary neatly fits. An intellec- 
tual’s guide post since 1924, the weekly 
devotes its columns to book reviews, 
poems, and articles reflecting the scholar- 
ly life. Its lighter side appears in highly 
erudite “double acrostic” puzzles and its 
famous quippish personals (“Widow: not 
too refined or cultured seeks sardonic 
friendship”) . 

The Review’s founders were Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, Amy Loveman, Christopher 
Morley, and William Rose Benét, all of 
whom founded and edited The Literary 
Review, supplement of The New York 
Evening Post. When that paper was sold 
to the Curtis Publishing Co., they started 
their own enterprise, which soon was long 
on reputation and short on cash. In fact 
subsidies from faithful friends were the 
only counterbalance to a limited circulation 
and a red ledger. 

Two years ago, Norman Cousins became 
the Review’s fifth editor-in-chief. Fresh 
from the Current History’s editorial staff, 
he began tying the Review’s other worldli- 
ness down to the world of today. Edi- 
torials linked literature with current 
events; feature articles broke the mo- 
notony of straight book reviews. Then 
Cousins launched a series of special issues, 
each devoted to the literature and culture 
of a given region and, on July 4, one on 
morale edited by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Circulation of the Review rose in two 
years from 25,000 to 37,000, but financial 
worries continued, and all summer reor- 
ganization was rumored imminent. Last 
week The Saturday Review announced 
what had already occurred. Quietly formed 
in July, The Saturday Review Associates, 
Inc., bought the magazine from Harrison 
Smith, sole owner since May 1938, who 
remains the corporation’s president. Be- 
sides Smith, stockholders in the new cor- 
poration include Cousins, Miss Loveman, 
and Dr. Canby (who with Benét continue 
as the magazine’s editorial mainstays) , the 
poet Leonard Bacon, E. L. Deggolyer, 
Dallas geologist and book collector, and J. 
R. Cominsky, who resigned a business and 
advertising post on The New York Times 
to take over the Review’s vice presidency 
and business and advertising direction. 

Convinced the magazine is now on firm- 
er financial footing, Cousins will keep on 
bringing it editorally down to earth. For 
he insists “literature must take a nose dive 
out of the ivory tower.” 

















Tune in THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
every Sunday night— CBS. 
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ART 


Bohrod in Residence 


“Never did I ever think of Carbondale 
in relation to the national art picture,” 
commented Peyton Boswell, editor of Art 
Digest. That, he added, was prior to last 
month, when Aaron Bohrod arrived at the 
little town (population, 8,550) in the Il- 
linois coal-mining and farming region. 

There were several reasons why the 
prominent young painter went there to 
become aartist-in-residence at Southern 
Illinois Normal University (enrollment 
1,500). For one, Burnett Shryock, new 
head of SINU’s art department, is a pro- 
gressive young man who aims to stimulate 
art appreciation in the entire region. Sec- 
ondly, Shryock got half the necessary 
ducats from the Carnegie Corp., which has 
been helping colleges finance artist-in-resi- 
dence plans for the past four years. Finally, 
Bohrod is himself an Illinois boy. 

Sometimes known as “Chicago’s gift to 
the art world,” he was born on the city’s 
West Side 34 years ago, the son of a 
grocer from Bessarabia. It is scenes of the 
West Side and other shabby neighbor- 
hoods that cover his canvases. He paints 
them graphically, with affection, and to 
the tune of anguished cries from civic 


boosters. 





Bohrod was trained at Chicago’s Art In- 
stitute, which also gave him his first 
recognition. To earn his way there, and 
later at the Art Students’ League in New 
York, he worked as printer’s devil, bro- 
ker’s messenger, mechanical draftsman, 
and commercial artist. His wife Ruthie 
persuaded him to give up the commercial 
art in 1932, and back in Chicago Bohrod 
began to win all the institute’s prizes, 
topped in 1937 by the Logan plum of 
$500. 

Though Chicago’s art critics neverthe- 
less were ignoring the mild-mannered 
young artist, he meanwhile won two 
Guggenheim Fellowships and in 1939 a 
Carnegie International prize of $200. The 
fellowships gave Bohrod a chance to see 
the country, but wherever he goes, he 
paints the wrong side of the tracks. 

In Carbondale he’s also seeking them 
out, and his studio in the red-brick art- 
department building is already full of 
sketches of local buildings, railroads, and 
the night landscapes with neon lighting 
that he likes so well. Similarly, his two- 
story frame “house behind a_ house,” 
wedged between rooming houses and 
apartments on the northern fringe of the | 
campus, was chosen because it resembled 
his unpretentious North Clark Street 
dwelling in Chicago. 

Bohrod’s job at SINU is “being like a 





debit 


War Masks: The Marines have landed at the Walker Art Gallery in Min- 
neapolis. As adjunct to a recruiting drive, the gallery collected 200 art objects 
and weapons of war from all the regions where the sea soldiers have fought and 
is exhibiting them along with photographs of Leatherneck activities. Above, a 
the Marine gas mask and helmet. 


Solomon Island war mask hangs next to 
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goldfish in a bowl.” Besides art-apprecia- 
tion classes and round-table discussions, 
he holds visiting days for students, others 
for townsfolk, and Sunday open house— 
all, he says, designed “to show that an 
artist is a regular guy who has a job to 
do, just like a writer, a plumber, or a 
businessman.” Shryock says this won’t 
take Bohrod his whole year as artist-in- 
residence. For the students who have al- 
ready met him “found a swell little guy 
when all the time they expected a Iong- 
haired with esthetic temperament.” 








BOOKS 


Fugitives, by a Fugitive 


Superficially, the story of “The Seventh 
Cross” concerns the escape of George Heis- 
ler and six fellow prisoners from the Nazis’ 
Westhofen concentration camp. Fahren- 
burg, the unbalanced camp commander, 
orders seven trees along Barracks III fit- 
ted with crossboards. The prisoners, he 
vows, will hang there in a week. 

The manhunt is on—bloodhounds, the 
Hitler Youth, the Gestapo. All strings 
leading to the friends and families of the 
escaped are tightened into an enveloping 
web. Beutler is caught first, then Pelzer. 
Wallau, the Communist leader, is snared 
through the police surveillance of an old 
party friend. Belloni, the acrobat, plum- 
mets to his death afté* being trapped on 
a roof in Frankfurt. The old man Aldin- 
ger reaches his home town only to die of 
the strain. Fuellgrabe loses hope and gives 
himself up. Heisler edges through his na- 
tive Rhineland to freedom until... 

But more than an “Escape” melodrama, 
“The Seventh Cross” bares the desperate 
lives of those people under dictatorship 
who have submerged faith and free 
thought. Heisler gets assistance despite 
efficient Nazi vigilance—from friends and 
from the underground party which emerges 
briefly to aid a Nazi fugitive. A brief scene 
between two gas-company workers reveals 
in a flash the lengths of Nazi suppression. 
They had been friends before Hitler, but 
feared that each might have changed, so 
no longer confided in one another on im- 
portant matters. One recognized Heisler 
leaving a cafeteria. “Lord!” the other re- 
marked, “You could have earned a nice 
bit of money.” , 

“Could I? Could you?” 

“No. I couldn’t have done it either.” 
The two had revealed themselves and 
were friends again. 

Anna Seghers, a Rhineland-born Jewish 
author, wrote “The Seventh Cross” in 
Paris. She herself escaped the Nazis twice, 
in 1933 from Germany and in 1940 from 
occupied France. She now lives with her 
husband and two children in Mexico City. 
Of four copies of her manuscript, one 
ended with a soldier in the Maginot Line, 











Problem of the 
Under-water Lovers 





Strange things go on in your drink when most ice melts. Escap- 
ing air bubbles woo your drink’s bubbles right out of your drink. 
Ice water drowns what’s left. Your drink goes flat. 





Banish this evil. Use Sparkling Canada eee Gloat! Its pin-point carbonation— 
Dry Water, as thousands do, sip better- millions of tinier bubbles—stays put... 
tasting drinks, and... 


keeps drinks Alive. 





P.S. When you're “out,” speak up for this 
finer club soda and get a better drink. 


Ginger Ale Highballs taste best when made with 
“the Champagne of Ginger Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try 


Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, and Spur— 
the cola drink with Canada Dry quality. 


Sparkling 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 


~~ — 
i _— 
Fm tty S (SPARKLEY 
An opened bottle, recapped and put in your 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps Regularly —_— refrigerator, keeps its sparkle 24 hours. 











AIR EXPRESS GAINS SHARPLY 
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Taken from Boston News Bureau, August 22, 1942 
You do not need a priority to ship by AIR EXPRESS, but if you have war production shipments requiring 
priorities, they will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, or any airline. 
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Shaveyand ts a Fughiing Wid 


TO THE THIRD SHIFT AT THE VAN DORN ARMOR PLANT 


The huge output of the Nation’s first and 
second shift gave Uncle Sam a powerful 
one-two punch, but it failed to stop the 
Axis. So, the production power of the 
third shift had to swing into action to 
supply the armed power needed for 
Victory. That’s why Van Dorn workers 
call their third shift the Victory Shift. 


Sure, their job is tough. But they’re no 
sissies, They can take it. And they’re glad 





to, because they know that they’re having 
a vital part in delivering the full-out war 
production needed to knockout the Axis. 


Here at Van*Dorn, we're battling the 
dictators by building aircraft armor, gun 
shields and tank armor. We're producing 
armor plate exclusively, 24 hours a day. 
Each shift is fighting mad at the Axis and 
— the limit to speed the building of a 

guard of armor for our fightingmen. 


2 VAN DORN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PRISON EQUIPMENT SINCE 1878 
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another was destroyed in a friend’s house 
in captured Paris, and yet another was 
seized by the Gestapo. The fourth copy 
Anna Seghers shipped to the United 
States, and after quitting Europe, she dis- 
covered it had arrived safely. This is it, 
and it is superb—the most vivid German 
novel since “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” (THe Seventy Cross. By Anna 
Seghers. Translated by James A. Galston. 
338 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 





Two Lives With Father 


Old Boo Sien-sang, one hopes, is still 
alive and well in Sungkiang, China. The 
septuagenarian spent 54 years there, from 
the Manchu reign to the Japs, and all had 
respect for him and his work. Boo Sien- 
sang is really William Burke, a Southern 
Methodist missionary from Georgia who 
started circuit riding in 1887 along the 
garbage-laden water highways of the Celes- 
tial Empire. 

As his son James relates in “My Father 
in China,” Burke had to battle for recog- 
nition among the idol worshipers. At first, 
only his practical American common sense 
in putting out a fire in Sungkiang won the 
people’s affection. But later many came to 
associate humane acts with Christians, 
specifically William Burke. 

Besides a biography of a missionary, 
the younger Burke’s book is also a semi- 
history of China. Bill Burke graduated 
from Vanderbilt University with his friend 
Charles Jones Soon (later spelled Soong) . 
Soon was also a Southern Methodist mis- 
sionary for a while and later took up with 
Sun Yat-sen. The Soongs form a good part 
of “My Father in China.” Although it is 
written at a pedestrian pace, Burke’s biog- 
raphy does not lack facts and is a splendid 
picture of a selfless, religious Old China 
Hand. (My Farner 1n Cuina. By James 
Burke. 431 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $3.) 


§ Another Life With Father is “Castor Oil 
and Quinine,” Dr. George Wonson Van- 
degrift’s paean to his irascible parent. On 
the Lower East Side in New York City 
during the ’80s and ’90s, the Corner Doc- 
tor prescribed his pet panacea—castor oil 
and quinine—even for the hair and built up 
an intensely loyal practice by domineering 
methods. He chased old women from the 
sick room, stripped excess bedclothes off 
the patient, and nailed windows open to 
assure fresh air. Lively, but disjointed and 
often repetitious. (Castor Om anp QuI- 
NINE. By George Wonson Vandegrift, M.D. 
252 pages. Dutton, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


APPLE IN THE Attic. By Mildred Jordan. 
200 pages. Knopf, New York. $2. When 
Emma Dreibelbis forgot to bring the ap- 
ple schnitz to market, her husband, Jacob 
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(pronounced Chacob), swore: “I'll nefer 
talk to you again as long as I lif!” He never 
did—even though Emma had a baby after 
twenty childless years. This re-creation of 
a Pennsylvania Dutch legend is quaint and 


amusing. 


No Bricuter Guiory. By Armstrong 
Sperry. 429 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.75. An artist turned writer, Sperry has 
filled this semihistorical novel with de- 
scriptive writing and an entertaining plot 
concerning the love of Dr. Mark Denny 
for the alluring India de Chambord. The 
setting, a thorough research job, ranges 
from New York in 1810 to the first settle- 
ment at Astoria, Ore., with a side trip to 
the Sandwich Islands. Particularly note- 
worthy are Sperry’s vivid description of 
a storm at sea and a well-rounded portrait 
of John Jacob Astor. 


East oF FarEweLuL. By Howard Hunt, 
270 pages. Knopf, New York. $2.50. A 
naval officer who has been on destroyer 
duty for many months writes an excit- 
ing adventure story about a new “tin 
can” escorting a convoy on the “North 
Atlantic Shuttle.” From his account of 
the shipboard life and thoughts of the ves- 
sel’s seven officers emerges a vivid story of 
submarine patrol. Occasional scenes in Ice- 
land and in other naval ports relate the 
tale to the war picture as a whole. Fast and 
easy reading. 


Bic Doc’s Girt. By Mary Medearis. 
271 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. 
A well-written first novel by a 26-year-old 
recounts the struggles of a country doctor 
and his family tu help the ignorant, pov- 
erty-stricken, and lovable back-country 
folk of Arkansas. Big Doc built his home 
midway between town and country, and 
he and his family—especially Big Doc’s 
Girl, who tells the story—have to choose 
between the two. The back-country pull 
proves the stronger. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


THe Haneman’s HanpyMan. By Hake 
Talbot. 342 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. This has all the elements for the 
first-rate terror story it is—a lonely storm- 
swept island off the Carolina coast, a ba- 
ronial mansion, an ill-assorted house party, 
an ancient family curse, and a body that 
putrefies overnight. Besides that it’s good 
reading. 


Tue Biack Tuums. By Constance and 
Gwenyth Little. 272 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Norma Gale, student night 
nurse in the contagion ward, had four pa- 
tients who had scarlet fever and two who 
thought they had it. And did the latter 
two give her trouble, what with their 
eternal singing of “John Brown’s Body,” 
their Civil War carpetbag, and their finally 
getting themselves done in. Humorous and 
pretty tricky in solution. 





New Issues 


Interest 

Due rate 
1943 22% 
1944 2%, 
1945 2% 
1946 21% 
1947 21, 
1948 3 


Incorporated 


Due May 1, 1972 


Par value $100 per share 


Par value $1 per share 


Prices: 


10714% for First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 
4% Series due 1972 


$100 per share for 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$5 per share for Common Stock 


As shown below for Serial Notes 


Price 
101.23% 
101.65 
101.56 
101.21 
100.49 
102.29 


Due 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


E.H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Bodell & Co.,Inc. | Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


185,000 Shares Common Stock* 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offerto 
uy securities. 


September 15, 1942 


Southwestern Public Service Company 
$20,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 4% Series due 1972 


$6,000,000 Serial Notes, 212% and 3% 


Due $500,000 each December 1 from 1943 to 1953, inclusive, and $500,000 on June 1, 1954 


60,000 Shares 612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


*Warrants to subscribe for such shares have been issued to 
common stockholders of Community Power and Light Company 
and common stockholders of General Public Utilities, Inc. 


Interest 
rate Price 
3% 101.304 
3 100.00 
3 99.20 
3 98.26 
3 97.66 
3 97.09 


Incorporated 


Plus accrued interest on the Bonds and Serial Notes and 
dividends on the Preferred Stock to the date of delivery. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are 
among the underwriters named inthe prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
The Milwaukee Company Whitaker & Company 
A.C. Allyn n and Company Spencer Trask & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
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argus 


ns Onur 
FIGHTING 
FORCES 


For more than two years, Argus 
has been serving our fighting forces, 
and now, with total war, our efforts 
have been redoubled to provide suffi- 
cient essential materials . . . when 
and where needed, rather than “too 
little, too late.” 


From precision optical units for 
training, to the vital optical instru- 
ments and radio apparatus used on 
the fighting fronts, Argus equipment 
is “doing its bit’ in helping to pre- 
serve liberty and freedom. 


ASUBSIDIARY, 





INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES INC. 


ANN ARBOR ° | 


























SMART, QUIET, 


CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
- your most exacting New York activities. 


Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


eathame 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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MUSIC 


Bright Star 


Sunrise was at 6:46 in Baltimore Sept. 
14. In the pitch dark of an hour before, 
some ten sleepy people, a band, and a color 
guard started assembling at Fort Mc- 
Henry. Most of the world may have for- 
gotten that 128 years ago to the day Fran- 
cis Scott Key had scribbled the words to 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” . But not 
Lucy Monroe. With a radio announcer 
and six half-awake news photographers, 
she was right on the ramparts Key had 
watched. 

By the dawn’s early light of 6:30 the 
party celebrated Star-Spangled Banner 
Day over the Blue network—which co- 
operated by pushing up its opening time 
one hour and a half. The radio announcer, 
Ted Severin of WCBM in Baltimore, told 
how Key wrote the anthem on an old let- 
ter while the British attacked the fort 
guarding Baltimore. The }{»yland State 
Guard Band played; the ‘“*tar-Spangled 
Soprano,” of course, sang “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

It would be hard to guess how many 
times Miss Monroe has sung the national 
anthem. The latest available statistics in- 
dicated that, by a remarkable coincidence, 
she sang it for the 1776th time last July 4. 
During the New York World’s Fair she 
closed each performance of “American 
Jubilee” with it—three and four times a 
day, seven days a week. As the American 
Legion’s official soloist in 1937—the start 
of her Star-Spangled career—she sang the 
anthem twenty times in four days. 

Other singers wonder how so well-known 
a radio, concert, and opera star as Miss 
Monroe can endure to devote her whole 
professional life to one song. As RCA Vic- 
tor’s director of patriotic music, she says 
the explanation is easy; the anthem serves 
as a significant means to the greater end of 
getting America to sing. For this purpose, 
she has made 224 personal appearances 
since January 1942, in five months has 
toured 20,000 miles to conduct community 
sings in ten states for the Treasury De- 
partment’s War Bond Drive, and has 
started on the performances in Army camps 
and industrial plants that will occupy her 
during the months ahead. 

The week before “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner Day,” for example, she sang to nearly 
200,000 persons at Curtiss-Wright and 
RCA in Indianapolis, Cramp Shipbuilding 
in Philadelphia, Glenn L. Martin in Bal- 
timore, and RCA in Camden. RCA Victor 
believes in the project enough to give it 
complete financial backing and furnish a 














‘sound truck to go along. 


The industrial-plant community sings 
last only twenty minutes and usually take 
place at noon and at 4 o’clock. The Army 
camp programs may be as long as an hour 
and a half. Since Miss Monroe has found 
that everywhere people would rather sing 
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Francis Di Gennaro 


Star-Spangled Soprano 


the old songs they know, she always 
chooses tunes like “Smiles,” “Long Long 
Trail,” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
For the patriotic note—usually omitted as 
superfluous in Army camps—she includes 
“The Marine Hymn,” “Anchors Aweigh,” 
and “God Bless America.” Miss Monroe 
has also discovered that community sing- 
ers behave pretty much alike everywhere: 
the crowd comes in strong for the first 
number, worries over a neighbor’s superior- 
ity on the next two, and then lets go and 
has fun for the rest of the program. 

As for herself, with or without “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” she has a good 
Irish sense of humor. She knows some peo- 
ple think she is “a cross between a musical 
stuffed shirt and a glorified Betsy Ross,” 
but she doesn’t care as long as she gets 
America singing: “You have to see a com- 
munity sing,” she says, “in order to be- 
lieve it.” 





Serenade’s Success 


The music was the same—Mozart. 
Many of the players were the same—men 
from the Vienna Philharmonic. Certainly 
the atmosphere—a garden, moonlight, and 
the flickering light of unsteady candles— 
was no different. That it was a Moonlight 
Serenade taking place July 25, 1942, at 
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an estate in Bernardsville, N. J., and not a 
Mozart Chamber Concert held in the 
Archbishop’s garden in Salzburg, Ger- 
many, was the fault of an anschluss and 
a world catastrophe. 

But the change enhanced the success of 
the American re-creation of the once- 
famous Salzburg Serenades. Not only did 
a capacity audience of 800 net the USO 
more than $4,000, but the interest was so 
great that last Saturday a crowd of the 
same size gathered for a second Moonlight 
Serenade—this one for the benefit of the 
Musicians’ Emergency Relief Fund. 

The second concert was just as success- 
ful as the first. Even a discouraging day 
of threatening weather (also reminiscent 
of Salzburg) could not keep the half-curi- 
ous, half-nostalgic crowd away from Clare- 
mont, Prince George Chavchavadze’s Ber- 
nardsville estate. Formerly the more than 
palatial home of the late George B. Post, 
founder of the New York Stock Exchange 
and architect of the Exchange Building, 
Claremont is ideal for such outdoor con- 
certs. The two-story columned portico 
made a perfect background for the orches- 
tra; the rolling lawn and cedar trees, a 
natural amphitheater for the audience; the 
chatter of crickets and the occasional hoot 
of an owl, a perfect accompaniment for 
the orchestra. 

Unlike the first Serenade, which was all- 
Mozart, last week’s also included music 
by Handel, Beethoven, and Haydn. The 
soloists, however, stuck to Mozart. The 
Russian violinist Nathan Milstein played 
the composer’s Three Movements for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra superbly, and the French 
horn virtuoso Tiber Shik performed the 
Concerto for French Horn and Orchestra. 

The Salzburg Festival Players under the 
direction of Prof. Hugo Burghauser, former 
president of the Vienna Philharmonic, were 
augmented for the occasion by extra men 
from the NBC and CBS Symphonies. As 
was the custom in Salzburg gardens when 
Mozart used to write his music for the 
Archbishop, his patron, all the musicians 
played by the light of little glass-shaded 
candles—and the sound of the two which 
were knocked over by the wind merely 
emphasized the gaiety of Mozartian tin- 
kling. Another effective eighteenth-cen- 
tury touch was added by having the brass 
fanfare for the Handel-Harty “Water 
Music” played by musicians who were 
stationed on the small’ balcony which was 
perched halfway up the back wall of the 
portico. 

Although credit for most of the success 
naturally went to Prince Chavchavadze 
and Professor Burghauser—whose earnest 
and inspired efforts made the evening pos- 
sible—another group had also done its 
share. The dirty work—the car parking, 
the ushering, and the refreshment serving 
—was taken care of by neighboring Boy 
Scouts, debutantes, and butlers, all of whom 
contributed their services to help keep 
Salzburg in New Jersey. 
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SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
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Lovers of fine Scotch regard it their 
good fortune that Teacher’s can 
be obtained throughout America. 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 





Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY ¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Phils at the Finish 


Black turkey buzzards roosted on the 
antique eaves of the Ebbets Field stands 
last week, and a pair of undertakers who 
had accompanied the Dodgers on their 
Western trip fled reeling from the grisly 
sight of their erstwhile heroes. To most 
Brooklyn fans the little letters “G. B.” 
which stand for “games behind” in the 
league standings took on a sinister signifi- 
cance. They seemed instead to stand for 
“good-by~” 

Strangely enough, the lowly Philadelphia 
Phils loomed as the key team in the red- 
hot National League pennant race. (Poor 
creatures, they came out into the white 
light of publicity last week like things 
which have spent their lives down cellar 
—which, indeed, they have.) Still more 
strangely, they gave an excellent account 
of themselves. Ordinarily, the Phils would 
not frighten your Aunt Agatha—jumpy 
nerves, bad heart, and all. But they scared 
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the living daylights out of the Cardinals 
and Dodgers. 

The Phils began on Sunday Sept. 13 
against the Cards, rallying in the ninth 
inning of the first game of a double-head- 
er to snatch a badly needed victory away 
from the Redbirds. They succumbed on 
schedule in the second contest, but Mon- 
day found them rocking Manager Billy 
Southworth’s apple cart and imperiling 
the man’s reason again. They led 3-2 un- 
til there was one Cardinal out in the ninth, 
then fell apart with three errors while the 
Cards shoved four runs across to win. 

Next day the Phils really went to town. 
A homer by First Baseman Nick Etten tied 
the contest in the eighth inning, and the 
Cardinals had to walk the tightrope for 
six more innings before getting a precarious 
3-2 decision. The St. Louisans left Phila- 
delphia Tuesday evening with a two-game 
lead and a swollen sense of relief. 

On Wednesday the Dodgers came back 
into action after two idle days and, fol- 
lowing a pre-game fist fight between Dixie 
Walker, Mickey Owen, a posse of Ebbets 





Field ushers, and four spectators, waded 
into the Pittsburgh Pirates with their old- 
time verve and won 10-3. Certain ardent 
fans started talking about taking up a 
collection to finance a fight for the boys 
before every game; Walker got four hits 
in four trips to the plate. 

But the Cards held their lead that day 
by beating the Braves in Boston. And on 
Thursday Brooklyn hits it nadir. The Pi- 
rates scored three runs early in the game 
and coasted while the Dodgers tried futile- 
ly to tie the score. The Pittsburghers won - 
3-2, but Dodgers fans comforted them- 
selves with a look at the scoreboard as they 
left the park: the Cards were trailing the 
Braves 3-1 going into the ninth inning. 
Some minutes later, the beer turned sour 
in every bar in Brooklyn with the news 
that the Redbirds had scored five runs in 
their half of the ninth, then staved off a 
rally to win 6-4 and stretch their lead to 
three games. There was talk of turning off 
the gas in the entire borough that night 
to cut down on suicides. 

Friday found the Cardinals traveling 














Elmer Staab in The Milwaukee Journal 
Speedsters: Each Sunday is the 
big day for Milwaukee’s model racing 
car fans as they turn these 70-mile-an- 
hour jobs loose over a sixteenth-mile 
track on the lake front. Cars have a 
10-inch wheelbase, weigh about 7 
pounds, and are powered by 1-cylinder 
motors which drink a mixture of ether, 
alcohol, and castor oil. The long rod 
which resembles a radio aerial is the 
ignition switch; cars are stopped by 
tripping it with a hat held over the 
track. P.S.: A set of tires lasts‘two or 
three years. 
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west, and the Dodgers were rained out. 
But on Saturday the Phils came to Eb- 
bets Field for a crack at the local club. 
A good crack it was, too. For the full nine 
innings they stood up and slugged with 
the Brooks, and the score at the end of 
the standard distance was 4-4. They threat- 
ened all over the place in the extra in- 
nings, then wound up with a typical Phu- 
tile Phil Phinish: Pitcher Si Johnson 
walked four men to score the winning tally 
for the Dodgers, and the idle Cardinals’ 
lead went down to two and one-half 
games. 

On Sunday, the Phils got up and flexed 
their muscles—those they could find. In 
the first game of a double-header at Eb- 
bets Field they got a 4-0 lead, watched the 
Dodgers craw] up to 4-3, then put on a late 
rally to blast Brooklyn hopes and win 7-3. 
Meanwhile Mort Cooper, the Cards’ ace 
pitcher, who had been knocked out of the 
box by the redoubtable Phils’ attack early 
in the week, made the tail-enders look even 
better by leading his teammates through 
a tight 1-0 defeat of the Cubs in the first 
game of a twin bill. So the lead stood at 
three and a half games for the Cardinals 
between halves of Sunday’s double-head- 
ers. 

In the second games, however, the world 
turned upside down again. The Cubs 
shelled Max Lanier, the Cards’ No. 2 hurl- 
er, from the mound early in the contest. 
Claude Passeau of the Cubs held the Cards 
scoreless while his teammates were chalk- 
ing up three runs. The Dodgers, behind 
Bobo Newsom, turned on their tormentors 
to the tune of 4-2, and the Cards’ lead once 
again reverted to two and a half games. 
Next day the Dodgers beat the Phils again 
3-1, and the Cards defeated the Pirates 2-1 
to keep the margin level. Despite the ap- 
parent evenness of the race over last week 
end—with neither team gaining nor losing 
—the Old Man With the Scythe was in 
there batting for the St. Louis club, for the 
finish line is this Sunday. 

The Brooklyn management then an- 
nounced that anyone contributing 10 
pounds of scrap metal at the gate during 
the final week of play would be admitted 
free. Wiseacres all over Manhattan were 
not slow to remark that, if final dis- 
aster were to strike, at least the bat- 
tered Brooks would go down _ scrap- 


ping. 





Everything’s Jake Now 


To many a fighter, Uncle Mike Jacobs is 
guide, philosopher, and friend—but he’s 
bank and hockshop as well. These little- 
known financial finaglings threatened last 
week to disrupt plans for the Louis-Conn 
heavyweight championship fight Oct. 12 in 
Yankee Stadium and nullify for Army 
Emergency Relief the richest gate in more 
than a decade. 

(Continued on Page 79) 








“He gave up a hermit’s life when he heard 
about a Whiskey Sour made with Calvert Reserve” 


Who could resist the lure of a civilization that still provides the delights of Calvert 
Reserve? You see, this extra-luxury whiskey has a wonderful way of blending with 
—rather than overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its superb 
“soft” flavor is a poem on your palate! For your next Whiskey Sour, specify Calvert 
Reserve .. .“‘the choicest you can drink or serve’’. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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. 1s available 


now in the top 
flight spots from 
coast to coast. The 
supply is limited 
because of ration- 
ing——but it pays 
to ask for it. 
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@LEWED AND COTTLED BY Tred MATIONAL BREWING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE Ot MARYLAND 





A new book of grand old time Maryland recipes is 
ust coming from the printer. If you wish a copy, 
indly send ten cents in stamps to partly pay for 

eost of printing and mailing. 








The National Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md 
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KEEP THE RECORD 
OF YOUR YEARS 


Keep Newsweek, the living record 
of history on the march, in permanent 
form for ready reference. 


Newsweek, Volume XIX, Numbers 
1 to 26 (January to June, 1942) is now 
available, attractively and durably 
bound for your library, at these 
prices: $3 to subscribers, $4 to non- 
subscribers. 


Indexes covering this or previous 
volumes, 75 cents each. 


Permanent binders for the preserva- 
tion of your own copies of Newsweek 
$2.50 each. 


For convenience now and increasing 
value in the future, preserve News- 
week as the clear reflection of the 
most momentous weeks of our times. 


Order your bound volumes, indexes 
and binders now, from 


SUBSCRIBERS’ SERVICE 
DIVISION 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Newsweek Building 
152 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Mr. Spink: 


by JOHN LARDNER 





Press Association 


Baseball chronicler J. G. T. Spink 


I is the custom of Mr. J. G. 
Taylor Spink at this time of year to 
ask the members of the baseball writers’ 
lodge to select an all-star major-league 
baseball team. When all the ballots are 
in, Mr. Spink puts his counters and 
sifters and checkers to work and pub- 
lishes the consensus in his interesting 
periodical, The Sporting News, known 
informally to baseball writers as How 
to Make Money in Your Spare Time 
and to the world at large as the Official 
Organ of the National Pastime. 

Mr. Spink appears to derive much 
simple pleasure from this poll, and the 
boys feel that if it makes him happy, 
it is the least they can do for the 
gentleman who succeeded the late Flo- 
renz Ziegfeld as national singles tele- 
gram-writing champion. Baseball history 
is Mr. Spink’s vocation, and telegrams 
are his hobby. The last I heard, Western 
Union was planning to build a statue to 
Mr. Spink. If materials are short, the 
company will settle for a community 
horse trough, suitably inscribed. 

However, do not let any baseball 
writer tell you that he picks an all-star 
ball team solely as a favor to Mr. 
Spink. The chance to state his opinion, 
to hand down a verdict, is too good to 
be missed. If nobody asked the base- 
ball writer for an all-star team, he 
would sit down and write himself a 
letter signed Pro Bono Publico or Eager 
Fan, beseeching himself to open up and 
tell the world what he thinks. Mr. 
Spink comes in very handy in this 


respect. He saves the writer a lot of 
subtle maneuvering. 

By way of illustration, I will now 
set forth my all-star selections—as re- 
quested by Mr. Spink. I thought he 
would never get around to asking. 

These are they, in the order specified 
on the Spink ballot: 


Left field, Ted Williams, Red Sox. 
Center field, Joe DiMaggio, Yankees. 
Right field, Enos Slaughter, Cardinals. 
Third base, Bob Elliott, Pirates. 
Second base, Joe Gordon, Yankees. 
First base, John Mize, Giants. 
Shortstop, Lou Boudreau, Indians. 
Catcher, Mickey Owen, Dodgers. 
Pitcher, Mort Cooper, Cardinals. 
Pitcher, Ernie Bonham, Yankees. 
Pitcher, Tommy Hughes, Phillies. 


There are two or three positions on 
the team so closely contested that I 
will add a second team, which is more 
than Mr. Spink asked for and ought to 
make his cup of joy run right over into 
the Mississippi, which is the handiest 
river to Mr. Spink’s cup of joy. As 
follows: 


Left field, Pete Reiser, Dodgers. 
Center field, Terry Moore, Cardinals. 
Right field, Mel Ott, Giants. 

Third base, Ken Keltner, Indians. 
Second base, Bob Doerr, Red Sox. 
First base, Dolph Camilli, Dodgers. 
Shortstop, John Pesky, Red Sox. 
Catcher, Walker Cooper, Cardinals. 
Pitcher, Whitlow Wyatt, Dodgers. 
Pitcher, Ted Lyons, White Sox. 
Pitcher, Tex Hughson, Red Sox. 


The only man misplaced on the squad 
is Pete Reiser, a center fielder by trade 
but too good to be left out entirely. 
There were a couple of mildly significant 
developments in 1942. For one, the 
dearth of good first basemen. This is 
not meant as a knock at Mr. Mize 
and Mr. Camilli—but where are the 
Greenbergs and Gehrigs and Foxxes of 
yesteryear? Also, 1942 produced two 
fine young catchers to take over the 
administration of Bill Dickey, hereto- 
fore king of receivers. Also, it con- 
vinced your correspondent that Joe 
Gordon is the greatest player in base- 
ball today, for money, bonds, or marbles. 

Call again, Mr. Spink. It’s been a 
pleasure. 
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NEW, 
EASY WAY 


To Get Greater 
Breathing Comfort 

















Easy to carry, easy to use, the new Vicks 
Inhaler is mighty welcome to folks ‘‘on 
the go.” It’s packed with effective medica- 
tion that makes a cold-stuffed nose feel 
clearer in seconds! And it’s one inhaler 
you can use as often as needed. 


e e —rub 
CHILD'S % sce moe 
LDS chest, back and let its 


time-tested poultice-vapor action goto 


work! Ideal for childze®- WICKS 


Justasgood for adults,too. WY yasonue 








Read Tomorrow’s News 


FROM NEWSWEEK’S “PERISCOPE” FOR 


DECEMBER 29, 1941 


ss, . » Watch for news 
about the Galapagos Is- 
lands; U. S.-Ecuador nego- 
tiations over their use as 
a naval base are moving 
along.”’ 


FROM NEWSPAPER HEADLINES FOR 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1942 


‘‘Ecuadorian Bases Aid 
Panama Canal.’’ 


Keep ahead of the head- 


lines with ‘‘Periscope’’—an 
exclusive Newsweek feature. 


Subscribe Today 





1 Yr. $5 2 Yrs. $7.50 3 Yrs. $10 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Newsweek Bldg. 


152 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 77) 

The committee of sports writers promot- 
ing the fight with the guidance of Uncle 
Mike found in its typewriter-calloused 
hands a nasty mess: (1) Joe Louis owed 
Jacobs $59,805.50 and was into his man- 
ager, John Roxborough, for $41,146.03; 
(2) the fight had been billed as an all-out 
charity event—‘“no private interest will re- 
ceive any financial benefit”; (3) yet Louis 
had been led to believe that the amount of 
his debts would be deducted from the gate, 
and (4) to complicate matters further, 
Billy Conn also had put the bite on good 
old Uncle Mike for $34,500, and also 
wanted to have the obligation wiped clean. 

The sports writers had a stormy session, 
for all of them had seen many a smelly 
“benefit” performance turn out to be for 
the sole benefit of the participants. But 
finally, after Grantland Rice had resigned 
his chairmanship in protest, and John 
Kieran of The New York Times had agreed 
to see the thing through, the committee 
decided to let Sergeant Louis and Private 
Conn take their $135,451.53 out of the pot. 
Still remaining for Army Relief, they rea- 
soned, would be a sum well in excess of half 
a million dollars. 





Sport Shorts 


Racine: In the outstanding match race 
of this or almost any other year—at Nar- 
ragansett Park Sept. 19—Alsab led over 
the entire route of a mile and three-six- 
teenths to beat Whirlaway by a nose in the 
photo finish and collect $25,000 for his 
owner, Al Sabath. The imposts were at 
weight-for-age: 126 pounds for the 4-year- 
old Whirlaway, 119 for his three-year-old 
opponent. 


Hockey: A joint statement by officials 
in Washington and Ottawa last week gave 
professional~hackey the green light as far 
as selective-service demands were con- 
cerned, though officials stressed that no ex- 
emptions would be granted players as such. 
Most significant was a previous statement 
by Elliott M. Little, Canada’s selective- 
service director: “It may be necessary to 
give some consideration to maintaining the 
National Hockey League in some form ... 
or else we would face the problem of re- 
placing what it at present means to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Canadians in enter- 
tainment and maintenance of morale.” 


Foorsaty: Both Army All-Star teams 
hung up their moleskins and redonned 
khaki last week end after a fortnight of ex- 
hibition games against pro teams. The 
Western squad wound up with a 10-7 de- 
feat by the New York Giants at Syracuse 
Sept. 19; the Eastern team beat the Dodg- 
ers in Baltimore Sept. 16 by 13-7, then 
succumbed 14-7 to the great Chicago Bears 
at Boston last Sunday in what will prob- 
ably be rated as the hardest-fought, best- 
played game of the season. 














ELLIOTT 


Lllist& non-metallic 


ADDRESS PLATES 


are the only address plates 
that can be stenciled on an 
ordinary typewriter. 

@ They print visibly and in 
plain view of the operator. 

© They save 40% of the filing 
space and 70% of the weight re- 
quired for metal address plates. 


@ They are practically noise- 
less in operation. 


@ They are as durable as metal 
address plates for addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Write today on your business letterhead _ 
for your important new, free copy of Elliott * 
Addressing Machines in War Work — certi- 
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RESSING MACHINES : 
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fied case reports 
of how the Elliott 
System saves val- 
uable hours in 
war industries. 
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Swirt, hard-hitting tanks . . . 
45 thousand in 1942... 
75 thousand in 1943 rand 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 

It calls for construction miracles... 
huge plants to house vast assembly 
lines . . . new plants for principal parts 
suppliers. 


As America builds for Victory, every 
cubic foot of space must be properly 
heated to insure maximum production. 


For fifty years, steam has been rec- 
ognized as the outstanding heating 
medium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment, has proved its abil- 
ity to provide maximum comfort, econ- 
omy and trouble-free operation. 


Today, all of our facilities not re- 
quired for direct war work are freely 
offered to architects, engineers and 
heating contractors working on war 
construction. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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The Cargo Plane Question 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Loos ANGELES—The decision of 
Donald Nelson to authorize Henry J. 
Kaiser to build three giant cargo planes 
in collaboration with Howard Hughes 
seems to make a good deal of sense. 
The interest aroused by this news and 
by the long and informative discussions 
that preceded it has done a great deal 
to make people appreciate the value 
of large cargo-flying ships. The experi- 
mental work now authorized will teach 
us all much that will be useful in the 
war effort and in transportation after 
the war. 

It is obvious that when an entirely 
new design is contemplated it takes 
time to produce even experimental 
models. It is estimated by Mr. Kaiser 
and Mr. Hughes that the three will not 
be finished for two years—the first in 
15 months, the second in 20 months and 
the third in 25 months. If it is then 
decided to put them into production, 
some months must elapse before they 
roll off the line. 

The public has been informed from 
time to time of quite understandable 
differences of opinion about the feasi- 
bility and desirability of building this 
type of plane at this time. One of the 
reasons for misunderstanding has been 
the fact that ideas as well as specific 
plans have been continually changing 
throughout the period of discussion. At 
all times, many complicated technical 
problems of management and engineer- 
ing have been involved. 

After wide discussion in Washington 
and elsewhere, a meeting was held here 
about four weeks ago between Mr. 
Kaiser, a WPB representative and a 
committee of three leaders in the air- 
plane industry. This committee was 
acting upon a suggestion of the WPB 
to talk the matter over with Mr. Kaiser 
and to report on their findings and con- 
clusions. No specific plan came out of 
the meeting. This was not because the 
industry itself was lacking in a desire 
to cooperate. It is the settled rule in 
the industry that any manufacturer will 
make available any plans, engineering 
ideas, advice and technical personnel at 
his disposal to any other manufacturer 
who actually has an order from the 
government to build planes. At that 
time Mr. Kaiser had no such order, and 
there was a good deal of uncertainty 
as to the plane that was to be built and 


ro 


the organization which was to do the 
building. 

In these circumstances, it was urged 
that Mr. Kaiser give his unquestioned 
manufacturing ability to the mass pro- 
duction of some model already designed. 
But it seems that Mr. Kaiser thought 
it best to build a new plane. Leaders 
of the industry pointed out the great 
outlay of time and the requirements of 
critical materials, engineering personnel 
and labor needed for the development 
of an entirely new model. It is said that 
in the automobile industry a new model 
takes close to three years from the 
original idea to mass production. Some- 
thing of the same effort is required in 
the case of a new plane. To undertake 
mass production of a new plane would 
draw heavily upon the strained re- 
sources of an already overburdened in- 
dustry. This apparently became clear 
not only to the industry but to the 
various authorities in the government. 


There is no disposition to deny 
that vastly bigger planes can be built 
than any that now exist, or to deny that 
they will fly and that*they will carry a 
lot of stuff. When a certain manufacturer 
was asked how big a cargo plane could 
be built, his answer was: “Just tell me 
how much land or water is available to 
take off from or to land in.” Such ques- 
tions as this, as well as the number and 
type of cargo planes that will be needed, 
are matters of strategy to be decided 
by the Army and the Navy. 

There is no reason now to assume 
that this war will have to be fought 
with the exact types of plane already 
in production. But it does seem likely 
that whatever is new or startling in the 
planes that will come off the production 
line for some time to come will be a 
modification and improvement of basic 
designs that now exist. 

“Leaders in the industry here and 
elsewhere have been stressing the im- 
portance of carriers for a long time, and 
point to the number of excellent cargo 
planes already in production. The cam- 
paign of Mr. Kaiser has heavily under- 
scored their importance. He can have 
the immense satisfaction of knowing 
that he has directed the nation’s atten- 
tion to the value of large carriers. 
Everyone will wish him well in his 
new project. 
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A section gang... 


None of its members pilots a plane 
through the early morning sky. Their 
job is less romantic, less adventurous 
—even less hazardous. But no less 
essential. 


For they’re fighters on the transpor- 
tation front. They’re keeping in top- 
notch condition New York Central’s 
24,000 miles of track .. . the famous 
Water Level Route, now one of 
America’s busiest military supply 
lines, carrying troops and war ma- 
terials between the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


DAWN 


In this vital “war of movement” 
New York Central passengers and 
shippers play an important part...as 
do countless thousands of other rail- 
road users throughout the country. 


As passengers, they are planning 
their trips for mid-week. They are 
travelling light. They are making 
their reservations and buying their 
tickets well in advance. 


As shippers, they are seeing that 
freight cars are loaded to capacity, and 
loaded fast, and unloaded promptly. 
Every 1% increase in freight car util- 
ization adds 20,000 cars to America’s 
“war of movement.” 
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THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


PATROL 





For the part these people have 
played already—for their “thumbs 
up” attitude towards occasional in- 
conveniences—all the employees of 
New York Central are extremely 
grateful. 


Today the 130,000 employees of 
New York Central, together with the 
employees of all American railroads, 
have just one object in view—the 
complete and crushing defeat of the 
Axis powers. That is the job to which 
they have dedicated themselves. And 
with your help, they'll see it through! 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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MY WEEK-END GUEST 


I never really thought that he’d But nervousness was soon dispelled, 
Accept my invitation — The moment drinks were poured; 
My old-time college“‘prof,”’for whom We talked of music, books and plays 
I’d felt such admiration — And neither one was bored. 
So when I got his telegram, We reminisced of college days, 
My mind was filled with doubt Of football games and friends— 
On how to entertain my guest, And both agreed that Seagram’s ‘7”° 
And what to talk about. Is best of all the blends! 


Seagram’s 7 Crown has a 
way of bringing together 
men of varied interests, in a 
warmth of human under- 
standing and good fellowship. 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 
Wi oy rye 


JOSEPH E. Seag 
. RA 
VAWRENCEBURG, IND 
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S CAgTA Ss ré Crown rich wid hp @ yet not the least bit 


heavy Aw) up to 18 rare whiskies blended with a master’s ‘‘feel”’ Q Seagram’s A-A-I reserves —our 


most treasured stocks GQ smoothed and toned with pedigreed “‘soft-stilled”’ spirits @® No other American 


> bonny 
Sf 


whiskey 1s comparable to Seagram Qa genuine masterpiece. 


Most PLEASING w# He Palate-LEAST TAXING w the Juste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 








